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ERP escapes damage in Senate 

The European Recovery Program had a close call in 
the Senate on May 5 when only the fact that a tie vote, 
equivalent in the Senate to a losing vote, prevented the 
meat-axing of the ERP authorization bill to the tune of 
$500 million. The economy forces led by Senators Taft 
and Bridges did succeed in cutting off $250 million, the 
same amount already lopped off by the House. They 
came within a hair’s breadth of defeating the $45 million 
appropriation for the Point Four program of technical 
assistance to undeveloped areas. The vote was 37-36, 
with 23 Senators not voting. The quarter-billion cut in 
the ERP appropriation may embarrass ECA Administra- 
tor Paul G. Hoffman, but it will hardly endanger the 
whole program. It is not at all certain, however, that 
deeper cuts will not be made either in the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee or on the floor of the Senate when 
the final appropriations bill is introduced. There is even 
graver danger that the Point Four authorization, which 
the House had already cut to $25 million, may die in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Its chairman, aged 
Senator McKellar, voted against it and averred that he 
would oppose it in the Appropriations Committee. To 
which Senator Connally, who sponsored the amendment, 
replied: “The Senator will probably kill it if he opposes 
it in the Appropriations Committee.” If it does reach 
the Senate floor, Senator Taft may be expected to bring 
up more batteries to fire against it. The main ERP au- 
thorization of $2.7 billion will come under an intensive 
barrage from Senators Taft, Wherry, Jenner, Kem, Don- 
nell and Malone. After reading the full debate in the 
Congressional Record, we suggest that spokesmen for 
the bill prepare their case more carefully for the next 
round. Senator Connally does not answer the shrewd 
arguments of Senator Taft by his heavy-handed humor 
and simply calling them “fatuous.” Had it not been for a 
timely assist by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (R., 
Mass.), Taft’s $500 million cut would have been ap- 
proved. Let Senator Connally bone up for the next battle. 


FEPC in the Senate 

On May 9 discussion started in the U.S. Senate as to 
whether it will take up formal debate on S.1728, provid- 
ing for a permanent Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. Whether the issue will actually come to a 
vote and how such a vote will turn out is highly prob- 
lematic as we go to press. It took eight years of organized 
struggle to bring about an FEPC vote in the House of 
Representatives. The opportunity came quite unexpect- 
edly on February 22 of this year (Am. 3/11, p. 660) by 
virtue of an ingenious parliamentary device—“Calendar 
Wednesday,” involving a privileged procedure. Three 
other devices had failed, in part through the blundering 
and mutual double-crossing of professed advocates of 
FEPC. Strategic procedural success in the House, how- 
ever, turned out to be no guarantee of victory, since 
FEPC could claim only an unstable majority. The 
debate upon the Senate bill depends upon the skill of 
Senator Scott W. Lucas, Democratic majority leader, who 
must round up the sixty-four votes needed to bring it to 
the floor in the face of a filibuster. 
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. and future prospects 

When delaying tactics no longer avail, FEPC oppon- 
ents can always resort to threats and gross exaggerations 
as to the bill’s scope and intent. Senators Richard B. 
Russell (D., Ga.) and Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.)—who 
addressed planters at Cleveland, Miss.—began the chorus 
of denunciations. Available, too, is the time-honored plan 
of swapping votes. Republican leaders who are none too 
clear as to the merits of the case, can be induced to vote 
against FEPC in exchange for support from key Demo- 
cratic leaders in their own opposition to certain Admin- 
istration policies, such as the proposed change with regard 
to the functions of the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Despite all that has been written 
and said, only a beginning has been made toward a com- 
plete presentation of the case for FEPC. The first condi- 
tion for the passage, as well as for the social acceptance, 
of any national legislation, is a much wider development 
of successful FEPC legislation in the States. At the same 
time, certain simple, basic truths need continual repeti- 
tion. The FEPC is not a plan for “thought control,” as 
declared by Senator Russell, nor for “gross invasion” of 
rights and “ruinism,” as charged by Senator Byrd. It 
does not aim at any proportional system of employing 
so many persons of such-and-such race or religion. In 
the words of Senator Elbert A. Thomas (D., Utah), it 
simply establishes the “right of an equal place in our 
democracy for all our citizens,” in that “important ele- 
ment of every man’s life—the getting and holding of a 
job”—worthy of one’s talents. 


Religious workers are citizens 

On May 4 Senator George (D., Ga.), chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, announced that his committee 
had “reconsidered” the exclusion of non-profit religious 
organizations from the new social-security bill (Am. 5/6, 
p. 131, where the correct date of the committee’s previous 
action should have been April 24). According to the 
latest Senate change, the taxing of both lay employes and 
the institutions would be voluntary. In the bill passed 
by the House (HR 6000) the employes would be com- 
pulsorily taxed, while the institutions (to preserve their 
tax-free status) would have an option. The amount of 
old-age benefits, in the House bill, would depend on 
whether the institution elected to join the system. We 
much prefer the House compulsory-voluntary version to 
the new Senate all-voluntary provisions. 1) The old-age 
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needs of lay religious workers should be provided for, 
at least through minimum benefits, as a matter of national 
policy. The Social Security Act was enacted in 1935 to 
substitute a system of insurance for public relief. This 
purpose applies with special force to superannuated em- 
ployes of religious institutions. As citizens, all pro- 
vision for their old age should not depend on the option 
of their employers. 2) If such employes change employ- 
ment they should all carry a record of coverage with them. 
3) Through compulsory inclusion of employes, the in- 
stitutions will be much more likely to exercise their option 
in favor of paying the tax and thus bringing the benefits 
up to the maximum allowed by law. Information Service, 
bulletin of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, for May 6, cites six large Protestant de- 
nominations as favoring inclusion of lay employes of 
non-profit religious corporations under the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance system. The Federal Council itself 
has approved the HR 6000 type of coverage. Apparently 
the Southern Baptists and Seventh Day Adventists have 
led the religious opposition to a long-overdue reform in 
our social-security program. 


Commies find a loophole in T-H 

So far as any tangible and immediate effect is con- 
cerned, the U.S. Supreme Court decision on May 8 
declaring the Taft-Hartley non-Communist oath consti- 
tutional might just as well not have been rendered. 
Though it may provide guidance for future legislation, it 
does nothing at all to plug the gaping loophole in the law 
which the Communists discovered some time ago. In 
drawing up the act, the legislators prescribed the taking 
of an oath in the present tense. To qualify for the services 
of the National Labor Relations Board, the law stipu- 
lates that each officer of a union must swear “that he 
is not a member of the Communist party . . .” Apparently 
a Communist satisfies that requirement if he resigns from 
the party on Monday, takes the oath on Tuesday and 
rejoins the party on Wednesday. For this reason the De- 
partment of Justice, after lengthy investigation, has re- 
fused to prosecute any of the suspected violations of 
the law referred to it by the NLRB. By now the officers 
of almost all the Communist-dominated unions have ex- 
ecuted the affidavits and are doing business with the 
Board. Though Senator Taft is reported to be much 
put out by this development, he can compose his soul in 
peace. The Reds have no immediate prospect of taking 
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over American labor, as the effective two-year-old drive 
to eliminate them from the CIO has shown. We have 
been convinced all along that the chief factor in the suc- 
cess of this drive has been the progressive deterioriation 
of our relations with Soviet Russia. The T-H affidavits 
helped somewhat, but it was the “cold war” which gave 
the anti-Communists the arguments and ammunition they 
needed. Just ask the boys on the firing line. 


President on small business 
For as long as we can remember, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have been worrying about the 
plight of small business. Since the days of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, and even before that, few causes have 
been more popular in Washington, or have given rise to 
so many studies, hearings, investigations and what have 
you. In his message to Congress on May 5, recommend. 
ing a program to aid small business, Mr. Truman summed 
up the traditional attitude of the politician when he said: 
I have often stressed the key role that small and 
independent business must play in providing jobs, in 
promoting the vigorous competition necessary for 
the future growth of our economy, and in preserving 
our economic and political freedoms. 
Big business may dominate the American economic scene, 
but it is part of our folklore that without small business 
America would cease to be the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. In their admiration for the achieve- 
ments of corporate giants, people sometimes forget that, 
as the President noted, more than ninety per cent of the 
nearly 4 million businesses in the country are classified 
as small, and that these firms provide 20 million jobs, 
about half the private employment outside of agricul- 
ture. Equally important is the cultural impact of small 
business on our society. If there is less class conscious- 
ness here than in most industrialized countries, the answer 
lies partly in the possibility—still not extinct—that a 
worker can accumulate a few dollars and start a business 
of his own. It is a sound instinct which leads politicians 
to be concerned about the problems of small business. 


. . administration program 

What are the problems of small business today? 
Chiefly, Mr. Truman explained, they are “the cost and 
difficulty of getting new capital,” and “the cost and dif- 
ficulty of keeping abreast of new techniques of produc- 
tion and management.” To help little business to solve 
them, he recommended a five-point program: 


1. Insurance of bank loans up to $25,000. This will 
help very small firms whose credit needs are modest. 
To make sure that the banks exercise prudence in 
lending, they would bear some of the risk involved. 


2. Establishment of national investment companies 
under Federal charter. These companies would be 
owned by private investors and would provide equity 
capital and long-term loans to medium-sized com- 
panies. They would also insure bank loans to small 
businesses and make available to them managerial 
aids and technical services. 


3. Broadening of the lending powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. If for some reason or 
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other the banks and investment companies were un- 
able to meet the needs of small business, RFC would 
rush to the rescue. 


4. Strengthening and improving the technical and 

managerial aids now furnished by the Commerce 

Department. 

5. Responsibility for all these programs to be lodged 

in the Secretary of Commerce. 
The initial congressional reaction to this program was 
mixed. Democratic leaders thought it was “swell.” Re- 
publicans like Senator Wherry, who look upon high 
taxes and Government red tape as the biggest obstacles 
to small business, thought it was rotten. How small busi- 
nessmen regarded the proposals is not yet clear. 


Doctors condemn mercy murder 

The euthanasiacs are involved in an inevitable dilemma. 
The more they urge legislation to legalize mercy murder 
by physicians, the more the doctors feel urged to disavow 
the movement. “We must not become members of the group 
who wear the black hood of the professional killer,” de- 
clared Dr. Charles Von der Ahe, eminent neurologist of 
Cincinnati, in an address to the convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Nurses in Los Angeles on May 6. 
On May 4 the Hillsborough County Medical Society 
dropped Dr. Hermann W. Sander from its membership 
rolls. Dr. A. Leslie Banks, formerly Assistant Director 
of the British National Health Service, was invited to 
explain the issues involved in euthanasia to the Oxford 
University Medical Society on January 31. In his ad- 
dress, which is published in the May issue of the Bul- 
letin of the New York Academy of Medicine, Dr. Banks 
condemned mercy-killing from every point of view—the 
patient’s, the doctor’s, the relatives’ and the State’s. (Dr. 
Banks, who is also a barrister at law, visited the United 
States last year. The staff of America had the pleasure 
of discussing with him, at Campion House, various 
phases of British health services.) The Council of the 
World Medical Association, which comprises the national 
medical societies of 40 nations and represents a mem- 
bership of 500,000 physicians, adopted a resolution on 
euthanasia at its meeting in Copenhagen, Denmark, on 
April 24-28. The Council “believes the practice of euthan- 
asia is contrary to public interest and to medical prin- 
ciples as well as to natural and civil rights,” and 
“recommends to the national medical associations that 
they condemn the practice of euthansia under any cir- 
cumstances.” The AMA will have an opportunity to carry 
out this recommendation at its San Francisco conven- 
tion, June 26-30. As the AMA has condemned govern- 
ment health insurance as “socialism,” we surely expect it 
to condemn legalized murder as—murder. 


Objectivity on Federal aid—at last 

William W. Brickman, lecturer in the Department of the 
Philosophy and History of Education in New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, is an almost unique per- 
sonality in American education. For one thing, when he 
contributes a review-article on recent literature relating 
to “The School and the Church-State Question” (School 
and Society, May 6, 1950; 15 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 23 


— single copies, 20¢), he reviews everything of im- 
portance he can lay his hands on. In the above article 
he evaluates 26 titles, including our pamphlets — not 
counting many extremely valuable footnote excursions. 
For another—and this puts him in a class by himself— 
his judgments are almost 100 per cent free of “in-group” 
and organizational bias. Except for what seems to us a 
misconception of “the principle of separation of Church 
and State” as part of our constitutional system (he takes 
it to mean absolute separation, and regards the manifold 
deviations as “violations”), we would say “Amen” to 
nearly every word he has written, especially to his criti- 
cism of Blanchard. His conclusions: 1) “religion in 
the public schools” always means Protestantism, is there- 
fore “sectarian” and hence incompatible with American 
standards of religious liberty; 2) religion should be 
brought in wherever it is relevant, in teaching history, 
etc.; 3) “...there does not seem to be any reason why 
the State should not support such [parochial] schools 
as it does the public institutions’—although we wish he 
had made it clear that such support, being unconstitu- 
tional by State laws and more recently by U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions, is not an issue today; 4) the argument 
against parochial schools as being “divisive” is undemo- 
cratic. School and Society is also to be congratulated 
on the first-class article in its April 29 issue, “The Pa- 
rochial School: Partner or Pariah?” by Rev. James E. 
Walsh, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame. 


.. + but this is more typical 

A good example of the typical approach by educators 
to the Federal-aid question is the May 5 address given by 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Maryland, before the thirty-third annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education in Chi- 
cago. Dr. Benjamin declared: “We have plenty of money 
for Federal aid to education. We do not have enough 
developed intelligence for Federal aid.” As he apparently 
did not try to give any proof of the first assertion, his 
speech seems like pretty good proof of the second. Some 
weeks ago Senator Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) whose 
awareness of both the Federal deficit and the costs of 
Federal aid is pretty well known, admitted on a TV 
program with Senator John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) that 
we might not be able to afford Federal aid. With a deficit 
of $5 billion plus, and defense needs growing, where is 
the “plenty of money” Dean Benjamin so blandly talks 
about? 


The Senate rejects a Spanish loan 

The United States Senate on April 27 voted down, 
42 to 35, a proposed $50 million Economic Cooperation 
Administration loan to Spain. Thus it shut Spain off from 
Marshall Plan Aid for at least one more year. But the 
Senators made their decision only after Sen. Tom Con- 
nally (D., Texas), chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, told them that neither President Harry S. 
Truman nor Secretary of State Dean Acheson would be 
opposed to a normal Export-Import Bank loan to Spain. 
The reasoning the Senate used in rejecting an ECA loan 
seems quite justifiable. It is the old question of the prob- 
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able discontent that would arise among some of our Euro- 
pean allies if Spain were to be included in the Marshall 
Plan. The rejection itself, moreover, was accomplished 
without the hostile approach that preceded the similar 
Spanish loan decision of last year. Then, before the Senate 
rejection of the project last August 3, the Export-Import 
Bank had let it be known that it considered Spain a bad 
financial risk. Mr. Acheson bluntly stated on July 13 
that he could find better use for $50 million than to 
give it to Spain. The 1950 rejection follows the more 
realistic approach to Spain that Mr. Acheson propounded 
in his January letter (see AM., 2/4/50, p. 515). The 
ECA loan was refused in a way that still held out some 
promise of a normal Export-Import Bank loan. Such a 
loan should be made available to the Spanish people. It 
avoids the possible objections of the European Marshall- 
Plan nations. It would give some help to the Spanish peo- 
ple in their isolation and misery, and it would help them 
see that their only refuge is not Franco alone. Americans, 
too, have something to gain in maintaining Spanish good 
will. If we go on alienating Spain we may find that nation 
neutral or even hostile in a day when we ourselves may 
stand in desperate need of Spanish military help. 


Hint to our correspondents abroad 

One of the cheerful signs of increasing fellowship 
among Catholics everywhere is the added number of 
letters we receive in AMERICA’S editorial offices from pub- 
lishing houses, editors and officials of Catholic organiza- 
tions in other countries. We are most anxious to send 
them prompt and specific replies, particularly when they 
deal with exchanges and subscriptions. Language is no 
great obstacle, for the Staff is sufficiently polyglot to 
read most of the ordinary European languages, including 
the Scandinavian. (Rev. Johan La Farge, if you must 
know.) But we are stumped by one little trait of our 
non-English speaking friends. To whom is the reply to be 
sent? We find that 1) two or more addresses are fre- 
quently given, with no indication as to which is to be 
used in replying; 2) apparently outside of the Anglo- 
Saxon world it is bad form to type in the signer’s name 
below the signature, and still worse form to sign your 
name legibly. So all you get out of M. Roger Villeneuve 
de Blancbec is something that looks like Rwhoosh. Dear 
foreign letter writers: we'll perfect ourselves in your 
courtesy forms if you will add your typed personal sig- 
nature and indicate where the reply is to be sent. In that 
way, much delay, grief and postage will be saved. 


Lutheran bishop defies Reds 

“Potato Head” Rakosi, Communist boss of Hungary, 
decided it didn’t make much difference if the free world 
was reminded anew of the Ordass case. Dr. Lajos Ordass, 
Primate of the Lutheran Church in Hungary, you will 
remember, was sentenced in October, 1948, to two years’ 
imprisonment on the trumped-up technicality of not re- 
porting alms received from the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil of America. He was pushed aside—after public threats 
—because he had proved unaccommodating to a regime 
determined to confiscate and nationalize all religious 
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schools. At Szeged Prison, where his closest companions 
are ten Catholic priests, Bishop Ordass persisted in his 
stubbornness. He refused to sign a statement condemn- 
ing Cardinal Mindszenty, even though promised his free- 
dom for doing so. He refused to resign. The Government 
accordingly ordered the summoning of a disciplinary 
ecclesiastical court to examine charges against him. Last 
June the National Lutheran Council announced in New 
York City that Communist Party members and Commu. 
nist sympathizers control the most important offices of 
the Hungarian Lutheran Church. It wasn’t surprising, 
therefore, that, after continuous balloting until tke proper 
personalities were elected, a special Church Court was 
chosen on March 16. It wasn’t surprising, either, that 
the same session of the Lutheran General Assembly in 
Hungary, under pressure from Minister of Information 
Ernest Mihalfi, dissolved all Lutheran social, literary and 
charitable organizations. On April 3 the craven court 
docilely removed heroic Bishop Ordass from office. His 
deposition was promptly protested by the Lutheran World 
Federation. In an editorial in the Federation’s news- 
bulletin, executive secretary Dr. Sylvester C. Michefelder 
declared on May 2: 
The fact is that the Church officials sacrificed a 
bishop and became interwoven in the present state 
and its totalitarian tentacles . . . Bishop Ordass is still 
LWF’s vice-president and I am convinced he will 
remain so. 
On May 3 an admitted Communist, Pastor Laszlo Dezsery, 
was named to succeed Bishop Ordass, a Christian hero. 


Cold War in Central America 

ECA, surprisingly broad-horizoned Catholic monthly 
published in El Salvador, prints an interesting article on 
Central America’s role in the cold war in its April issue. 
In it the Canadian authority on communism, Rev. Joseph 
Ledit, S.J., points to the increase in Communist propa- 
ganda in Latin America. This stepped-up propaganda 
has made itself felt since Mao Tse-tung’s victory in China 
and, in part, reflects that victory. Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, head of the Communist-dominated Confedera- 
tion of Latin-American Workers (CTAL), went to China 
toward the end of 1949 to hold conferences with Mao. 
Even while in China he began proclaiming the close re- 
lation existing between the accomplished Chinese “libera- 
tion” and the “liberation” from “the Anglo-Saxon 
imperialist bloc” still to be gained in Latin America. Of 
special importance in this leftist campaign is the Carib- 
bean region, including Mexico, Central America, Colombia 
and Venezuela. The aim is not so much the ultimate 
sabotage of the Panama Canal as the setting up of a great 
wedge of unquiet territory that will separate the United 
States from South-American friends. Fortunately, CTAL’s 
dominance in Latin America has been challenged since 
last September by the rising strength of the new anti- 
Communist Inter-American Confederation of Labor 
(CIT). Thanks to President Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
policy, we are in a strong position to meet Russia’s ac- 
cusations. But the new propaganda offensive should make 
us doubly careful to avoid any action which will give 
offense south of the Rio Grande. 
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The President’s trip to the West and back served once 
again to focus attention on the Presidency itself. The 
timing of the trip was significant: with his Secretary of 
State in London, Mr. Truman could feel that foreign 
affairs were in abeyance, as far as Washington was con- 
eerned; the Senate would be taken up with the FEPC 
dispute, the House with appropriations. The President 
was assured of front-page stories, morning and afternoon, 
for ten days at least. 

It was, of course, strictly true that the trip was “non- 
political” in concept, for the President was not running 
for office, as he was in 1948. But in a broader sense, the 
trip was thoroughly political, for the simple reason that 
the Presidency is a political office, and everything its in- 
cumbent does is political. Even if he talks about the 
weather, or gives a party for Perle Mesta, or goes to one 
of his daughter’s concerts—all such trifles are also po- 
litical acts, if done by the President. 

The biggest political duty the President has, besides 
putting through his legislative program, is to keep his 
own party in power in Congress to ensure putting it 
through. Newspapermen have short memories and little 
or no knowledge of history, and so every new act of a 
President is an exciting precedent. Yet every President 
we have had, certainly since Andrew Jackson, realized 
that the greater part of his job was to present the country 
with a rounded legislative program for which his party 
followers in the Senate and the House could campaign, 
and on which they could reasonably expect to be elected. 

Mr. Truman must now be aware that, because he was 
ignorant of this historical fact in 1946, he got the 80th 
Congress on his hands. He no doubt made up his mind 
that the 82nd would not be more of the same. He can 
certainly be expected to make another such trip before 
November, maybe more than one, if he judges it to be 
necessary. The number of such trips he makes will be 
the index to the way the campaign is going, for he is 
our best political analyst at the present time. 

There will, of course, be numerous local political 
“situations” which may require special treatment, and 
which may for a time win national attention, but the 
composition of the next Congress will on the whole de- 
pend on Mr. Truman and on what he says. 

The one pitfall for the President and his party, as it 
has always been for every President and every party, 
is that the country may get the idea that he and his party 
are campaigning for themselves and not the country. 
Almost invariably (“you can’t fool all the people all the 
time”) our people have overturned such pretensions. 
So the success of the President’s forays must necessarily 
turn on his ability to persuade the country that his party 
(not any part of it) is the best thing for this country (not 
any part of it). Can Mr. Truman do it? 

Witrrip Parsons 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference, reporting a 
survey made by the Institute of International Education, 
disclosed on May 8 that 2,180 of the 26,433 foreign 
students enrolled in American institutions of higher 
learning were studying at Catholic universities, colleges 
and seminaries. 

>» On May 8, it was announced that Rev. William R. 
O’Connor, professor of dogmatic theology at St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y., had been ap- 
pointed special lecturer in Catholic theology for the ex- 
tensive curriculum of courses in religion to be inaugurated 
at Columbia University next fall. 

» A special number (Spring 1950) of Lumen Vitae, \n- 
ternational Review of Religious Education, 27, rue de 
Spa, Brussels, has recently appeared. It contains lengthy 
and valuable symposia by prominent European and 
American educationists on “State Schools and Christian 
Education.” 

>» From Cologne, Germany, on May 8, came news that 
Hubert Howard, distinguished Catholic layman, had been 
appointed liaison officer in charge of Catholic affairs in 
the office of the British High Commissioner of Germany. 
> 300 producers, actors and film critics from 25 coun- 
tries are expected to attend an international film congress 
opening at Rome on May 26 under the auspices of the 
Office Catholique International du Cinéma. American 
delegates will include Rev. Patrick J. Masterson, of New 
York, executive secretary of the National Legion of 
Decency. 

>» Dr. Alvin Walcott Rose, chairman of the graduate 
department of sociology at North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham, N. C., will be the first Negro to teach at St. Louis 
University. As visiting faculty member he will conduct 
undergraduate courses in race relations during the uni- 
versity’s summer session. 

>» From the Golden Rule Foundation, New York, we re- 
cently received the following income statistics gleaned 
from the report of the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Of 
38,537,000 American families, 4.1 million had an in- 
come of less than $1,000 a year; 5.6 million made be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000 a year; 20.9 million made 
between $2,000 and $5,000 a year, and the remaining 
7.93 million families made more than $5,000 a year. 
The average annual family income was $3,200. The 
foundation seeks to promote charitable gifts. 

>» Recent deaths: At West Lynn, Mass., on May 3, at 
the age of 59, Msgr. Francis X. Sallaway, pastor of Sacred 
Heart Church there, and widely known as president of the 
National Association of Catholic Broadcasters since 1947. 
At Hahnemann Hospital in Philadelphia on May 6 died 
Dr. Victor Roman y Reyes, President of Nicaragua since 
August, 1947. After the Requiem Mass in the Cathedral 
of SS. Peter and Paul in Philadelphia, his body was 
flown back to Nicaragua. D. F. 
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Signs of hope 

The heightening tension among the enslaved peoples of 
the satellite countries is bound to result in a break-away 
from Russia, nation by nation, “in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” So said Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, on May 2, addressing the annual meeting 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Walter Lippmann 
followed Mr. Hoffman to the microphone and declared 
that “the crack-up has already started” with the defec- 
tion of Tito. Ruth Fischer, former Communist leader, 
develops the idea at length in Life (May 8), showing 
huw Titoism is bubbling just under the surface in all 
satellite lands. 

On the other hand, the same issue of Life carries an 
editorial on the readying of military airfields in Soviet 
Germany, and ends with the ominous question: “Who 
can doubt that the U. S. is involved in war—real war— 
for its very life?” And General Omar N. Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, asking for an extension 
of the draft, thought that the outlook in the cold war has 
worsened in the past few months. 

Who is right? Are there some slight signs of hope 
or is the gloom deepening ? 

In Berlin, the Communists definitely lost face in the 
May Day celebrations. In the Western sectors of the city, 
500,000 free Germans staged an enthusiastic rally to 
denounce Soviet Russia and all its works and pomps. 
The Soviet sector could rally no more than 250,000 in a 
demonstration that observers described as the most lacka- 
daisical since the establishment of the Eastern Democratic 
Republic. Russia lost that round. 

Hard on the heels of this embarrassment Russia pulled 
the boner of stating that the last of the German prisoners 
of war had been repatriated. This was a death sentence 
to the hopes of hundreds of thousands of German parents 
and wives. German statistics show that 400,000 prisoners 
are still unaccounted for, and as late as April 25 the 
United States accused the Soviets of lying to conceal the 
fate of “hundreds of thousands.” German reaction has 
been one of astonished horror. The three major parties 
in the Bonn Government have taken steps to outlaw the 
Communist party in the Western zones. Russia lost a 
second round. 

Further, after a vigorous protest by the Catholic hier- 
archy and Protestant church officials, the Eastern German 
Government has adopted a conciliatory tone in its deal- 
ings with religious bodies. It obviously realizes that it 
is not yet strong enough to act tough. Again, the demand 
of the Germans for free elections for the whole of Berlin 
caught the Russians by surprise and has forced them 
into agreeing to the elections, but under conditions that 
unmask their insincerity. Two more rounds lost. 

Let’s turn to Austria. Negotiations on the Peace Treaty, 
resumed at Russia’s request on May 4, broke down at 
the very first meeting. Austria more and more despairs 
of getting a treaty, and is said to be ready to bring the 
matter before either the International Court at the Hague 
or the UN Assembly, so as to level the finger at Russia 
as the malicious obstructor. But the Austrians have not 
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despaired in their attitude toward the Communists. In 
the recent municipal elections in Lower Austria not one 
Communist mayor was elected in the 1,579 towns, and 
the Communists got only five per cent of the vote—all 
this in the Russian-occupied zone. So the Russians have 
lost that round. 

One thing is certain. In the cold war in the West, we 
are winning through the mounting will for freedom 
among Germans and Austrians. We would be winning 
among the Poles, too, as Mr. Lippmann points out, “if 
they had a frontier on the West.” We would be winning 
in all the satellite countries if the people could express 
their will. 

There are, then, signs of hope (however embryonic) 
that the Soviet grip in the West is slipping. Strong and 
unequivocal decisions at the meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters may loosen that grip still more. It is to be hoped 
that the Western Ministers will heed the observation of 
one foreign correspondent, who said, after witnessing the 
Communist May Day debacle in Berlin, that the great 
lesson is that “the East, when confronted by strength in 
the West, will refrain from violence, and adhere to peace 
as that word is understood in the West.” 


The undogmatic mind 


Wherever one travels in the United States today, it seems 
that the question uppermost in people’s minds, at least 
among Catholics, concerns the truth of Senator McCar- 
thy’s charges: “Has the State Department actually har- 
bored Red termites?” 

Catholics seem at the moment to be more perplexed by 
the mere possibility of Communist infiltration into our 
Federal Government than are their non-Catholic fellow 
citizens. The reason for their anxiety has little to do 
with the fact that Senator McCarthy is himself a Catholic. 
Many of them are very critical of his tactics. 

The truth is that Catholics seem to take a far more 
hostile view of communism as a theory than do most 
other groups, especially those who pride themselves on 
being “progressive” and “liberal.” Communists—open or 
concealed—have unquestionably been tolerated in many 
front organizations. Up to very recently, people whose 
Americanism is above suspicion have, in not a few cases, 
been made the unwitting tools of the comrades. It is 
also true, of course, that until two or three years ago 
some Catholics, notably in New York City politics and in 
some labor unions, have tolerated party-liners in the 
interest of political or labor-union strength. But, by and 
large, Catholics have always been alarmed by such coma- 
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raderie, whereas many other respected Americans—espe- 
cially “intellectuals”—seem to have taken a rather indul- 
gent view of Marxist aberrations among their colleagues. 

The reason for this difference is probably that the 
typical American, being a pragmatist, finds it very hard 
to take the measure of a dogmatic mind. Dogmatic belief 
does not appeal to a typical son of our soil. It is regarded 
as a personal idiosyncrasy, something you don’t question 
your neighbor about so long as his external behavior 
approximates yours. If a man is interested in baseball, 
why bother about his “private” beliefs? As a nation, we 
have drifted into the attitude that personal convictions 
about ultimate values are of no public concern. 

This attitude has never overtaken well-educated Catho- 
lics. Whether or not they live up to the demands of their 
religion in all its ramifications, they know that what 
they believe about God, about Jesus Christ, about the 
Church, is supposed to make a difference in their daily 
conduct—not only as individuals but as businessmen, 
professional men, industrial workers, farmers, as mem- 
bers of their communities, and as citizens. 

As a result, when we run into a Marxist—-or anyone 
we suspect of being a Marxist—we get alarmed. Although 
Catholicism as a doctrinal system is on a different level 
from Marxism, we know that a man can and should make 
his doctrinal system the standard of all his actions. We 
have never been persuaded that Stalin could be weaned 
away from his Marxism by offering him political and 
economic concessions. And we have always suspected 
that Communists in the lower echelons were probably 
more convinced Marxists than Stalin. 

If people whose basic beliefs have been pretty much to 
larboard have at times been tolerated in our Govern- 
ment, we must realize that such indulgence is one of the 
weaknesses of the undogmatic mind. Our Secretaries of 
State are simply not so allergic to Marxism as we are. 
It escapes their attention for longer times, and does not 
annoy them so much when detected. We hate Marxism 
as much as we love Catholicism—not on merely political 
or economic but on religious grounds. In the end it is 
only believers, Catholic and non-Catholic, who can spot 
the Communist menace for what it is and take immediate 
action against it as one would against a plague. 


Labor backs private enterprise 


Recent labor pronouncements on private enterprise em- 
phasize again the non-revolutionary character of Ameri- 
can trade unionism. 

Addressing the annual convention of the Utility 
Workers Union of America (UWUA-CIO), held in New 
York over the April 28-30 weekend, President Joseph 
Fisher supported a resolution opposing “government 
ownership of industries that properly belong in private 
hands.” Said Mr. Fisher: 

Where the government owns an industry, you don’t 

have the right to strike or even discuss grievances. 

Even TVA workers don’t enjoy the same benefits as 

those of surrounding utility companies. 

Shortly before the delegates approved the resolution, the 
UWUA leader revealed that, during the CIO Convention 


at Cleveland last fall, President Philip Murray assured 
him “that CIO does not favor nationalizing any industry 
in the United States, whatever may be said by some 
people.” 

Opening the AFL Union Industries Show in Phila- 
delphia on May 6, President William Green was equally 
emphatic about private enterprise. Describing the pur- 
pose of the exhibit, which featured products made by 
union labor, Mr. Green paid the following tribute to that 
pioneer of American unionism and life-long foe of social- 
ism, Samuel Gompers: 

Gompers believed in the American way, teamwork 

between unions and management. It pays dividends. 

Class warfare is the Communist way, and it takes a 

heavy toll of human life and suffering and oppres- 

sion. 
To the thousands of visitors to the Union Industries Show 
the exhibits will demonstrate, said Mr. Green, “the will- 
ingness of organized labor to cooperate constructively 
with employers who treat their workers fairly.” 

In the light of this firm commitment to a system of 
private enterprise, the persistence of anti-union sentiment 
among some employers seems to us incomprehensible. 
Everywhere in the world today the capitalistic system 
is under attack, and it is under attack partly because it 
has seldom won the allegiance of the industrial worker. 
Most labor movements abroad are frankly anti-capitalist, 
and those which are not demand reforms in the economic 
system which make the New Deal and Fair Deal seem 
comparatively conservative. Under the circumstances, it 
would appear to be the part of business wisdom to ac- 
cept American trade unionism, regardless of its inade- 
quacies and failings, without reserve, and to strive sin- 
cerely to live with it. 

Is that what employers are doing? Many of them 
obviously are, as the Union Industries Show reveals. But 
some are not, and they happen to be very important 
people. After fifteen years of large-scale union organiza- 
tion, these men continue to talk a class-conscious lan- 
guage that smacks of the autocratic open-shop days of 
the early nineteen hundreds. To them there is something 
un-American about unions and strikes, and especially 
about union leaders. We had an excellent example of 
this kind of thinking during the Chrysler strike. In an 
attempt to turn the public against the union, the Detroit 
Board of Commerce ran full-page advertisements which 
charged that the shutdown was planned in Moscow. 
“Could it be,” the flamboyant copy read, “that Mos- 
cow’s 5th column is setting America up for that Sunday 
punch?” And this question the ad mendaciously an- 
swered: “It’s probably foreign at its roots. It can’t be 
pure-bred American.” 

That kind of writing is dangerous. It lights the fires 
of class struggle more effectively than does all the propa- 
ganda emanating from New York’s Red headquarters 
on Twelfth Street. It plays into the hands of the 
arch-enemies of capitalism, who are also the enemies 
of our country. Is the Detroit Board of Commerce so 
completely blind to the facts of contemporary life that 
it doesn’t even know on which side its bread is but- 
tered ? 
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Saint Anthony Claret 


On May 7 of this year Pope Pius XII bestowed the title 
of sainthood upon one of the most interesting and un- 
usual figures in the roster of God’s canonized servants. 
Antonio Maria Claret, former Archbishop of Santiago 
de Cuba, founder of the Claretian Fathers (Missionary 
Society of the Immaculate Heart of Mary), was a thor- 
oughly modern saint, alive to all the needs of a rapidly 
changing world. Born at Sallent, near Barcelona (Spain) 
in 1807, he died at the Cistercian monastery of Font- 
froide, near Narbonne, in France, on October 24, 1870, 
an exile from his native country. 

Son of a small woolen manufacturer, himself a textile 
weaver at twelve, he followed in early years an adven- 
turous quest for perfection: as a zealous Catholic lay- 
man, as a candidate first for the Carthusians and later 
for the Jesuits, as a mendicant parish priest, pilgrim, 
country missionary, and finally as a missionary bishop 
in the New World. 

Archbishop Claret was an exalted man of God, readily 
absorbed in ecstatic prayer, a pioneer in devotion to the 
Immaculate Heart of Our Lady, practising austere pen- 
ances and rude apostolic poverty at every opportunity. 
Yet at the same time he was a composed, level-headed, 
thoroughly “modern” saint, whom Pope Pius XI, at the 
time Claret was beatified in 1935, hailed as a “Blessed 
of Catholic Action”: an organizer of social-welfare proj- 
ects and specialized education and a tireless worker for 
an active Catholic press. 

Antonio Claret was the founder of the great publishing 
house, Libreria Religiosa, of Barcelona, which still bears 
his name. An indefatigable writer, he left behind him 
some 130 titles—some of them in several volumes-—of 
popular instructive and apologetic literature, in two lan- 
guages, Spanish and his native Catalan, not to speak of 
some practical Latin treatises for the clergy. When Queen 
Isabella II, his faithful though burdensome friend, made 
him custodian of the Escorial, that vast establishment 
constructed by the Kings of Spain, Archbishop Claret 
used the opportunity to establish there a scientific lab- 
oratory, a museum of natural history, a library, a college, 
schools of music and languages. One of the pet projects 
of his incredibly laborious career was the preparation 
of a uniform catechism for all Spain. 

During his six years as Archbishop of Santiago, our 
new saint undertook bold social reforms in the face of 
bitter criticism and painful misunderstanding. Finding 
that half of the families of his Cuban Archdiocese were 
living out of wedlock, owing to an antiquated Spanish 
code that forbade interracial marriages, he protested 
against a mistaken application of the law and obtained 
the cooperation of the Cuban Governor in his determina- 
tion to unite those in matrimony for whom the Church 
herself had placed no impediment. Finding that exist- 
ence on the great sugar plantations was destroying family 
life and creating a laboring proletariat, he encouraged 
small farms with diversified agriculture, wrote a book 
on the proper development of rural life, established a 
scientifically organized agricultural school, and founded 
parish savings banks. 
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Though the politicians of his time, in Cuba and in 
Spain, misconstrued, ignored or directly thwarted his re- 
forms, Archbishop Claret’s policies became standard pro- 
cedure for Catholic social action in those countries in 
recent times. 

Archbishop Claret was a strong man, terrifying, when 
occasion demanded, in his denunciations of wrongdoing. 
Yet he met storms of intrigue and calumny with patient 
meekness, and wrote: “I can bear witness from my own 
experience that bitter zeal is a weapon of which the Devil 
takes advantage and that the priest who works without 
meekness serves the Devil and not Jesus Christ.” The 
study of this truly great man’s life should be a fount of 
inspiration and guidance for the social apostles of our 
day. 


Aloof in a divided world 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru cabled the United 
Nations on May 7 that India would not take sides in a 
divided world. The proposal of former President Herbert 
Hoover to reorganize the UN by excluding Communist 
countries prompted the Prime Minister’s stringent mes- 
sage. Noting a widespread belief that every country must 
line up on one side or the other in the cold war, Nehru 
insisted that many nations were more interested in pre- 
serving their “separate identities.” In view of the pacifism 
which Gandhi adopted and used to win India’s inde- 
pendence, Nehru’s refusal to ally his country with the 
West right now is understandable. The question is whether 
he is not effectually lining it up with Russia. 

In the present struggle in the UN over Chinese repre- 
sentation, India has definitely taken sides in voting along 
with Russia to oust the Nationalist delegation from the 
Security Council. That is India’s privilege. Her repre- 
sentatives travel in distinguished company, since John 
Foster Dulles, Republican adviser to the State Depart- 
ment, is of the same opinion. Given the current impasse 
in the UN, however, with Russia trying to force her will 
on the majority, it scarcely seems the time nor is it con- 
sistent with Nehru’s objection to Mr. Hoover’s drastic 
proposal, to line up with Russia. The attitude of the Soviet 
Union is a threat that may yet effect the collapse of the 
United Nations without any assistance from our ex- 
President. 

Repeated Soviet veto and boycott may not be sufficient 
grounds for scrapping the whole idea of the UN. Still, 
no matter how much one may disagree with Mr. Hoover’s 
blueprints to reorganize the World Security Organization, 
it must be admitted that he is consistent in his opinions. 
In a letter to Senator William F. Knowland (R., Cal.) 
the ex-President stated that the seating of the Chinese 
Red delegation on the Security Council would be a “fur- 
ther surrender in the cold war.” “If the UN is ever to 
be useful to the human race [Nehru makes much of this 
point] it must free itself of Communist domination— 
not add to it.” India’s Prime Minister cannot have his 
cake and eat it. In a Communist-dominated UN the anti- 
Communist world may just as well be excluded. Will 
Nehru then refuse to “take sides”? 
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Communist setback 
in Italian labor 


Barrett McGurn 








Sx WEEKS AGO I stood in the square of Genzano 
and listened to a speech by earnest, middle-aged Giulio 
Pastore, leader of the Christian Democrats in the Italian 
labor movement. 

That speech made history in postwar Italy. Three years 
ago Signor Pastore could not have talked in Genzano. 
The Communist-minded workers there would have 
drowned out his words with catcalls. Knives would have 
flashed and cut the lines that fed power to the public 
address system. Very likely there would have been beat- 
ings and other physical violence. Only Civitavecchia, 
you see, in all the region of Rome rivals Genzano as a 
hotbed of Stalinism. 


BACKGROUND OF CHANGE 


What has happened during the past year or so to make 
it possible for a man like Pastore to speak as he did in 
Genzano? 

For one thing, the workers know that the Italian police 
are no longer the pushover they were right after the 
war. If trouble breaks out now in Genzano, the local 
police can be reinforced in a matter of minutes with 
armored cars and other means needed to restore order. 
As a result, the workers are losing their fear of Com- 
munist strong-arm squads. 

The workers are also losing their taste for communism 
and are throwing off Red leadership. Two years ago 
when Pastore, Gronchi and other Christian Democrats 
broke with the Communist-dominated General Confed- 
eration of Italian Workers (CGIL), a million workers, 
more or less, followed them into the Italian Free General 
Confederation of Labor (LCGIL). Not long after, thou- 
sands more broke away, some of them setting up the 
right-wing Socialist-orientated Federation of Italian 
Workers, and others uniting in various non-political and 
non-ideological groups. For more than a year these anti- 
Communist organizations have been meeting to explore 
the possibilities of fusing into a single non-ideological 
labor movement like the AFL or CIO in the United 
States. The fact that they managed to reach an agree- 
ment—but only after much give-and-take between Catho- 
lics and Socialists—may well explain why Pastore was 
heard peacefully that day in Genzano. The workers were 
aware that a new labor movement was about to be born 
which might soon rival the CGIL. There was no longer 
any need to submit to Communist tyranny. 

Now that the fusion of Italy’s anti-Communist unions 
has formally taken place, as AMERICA readers learned 
last week, it may be instructive to study the arguments 
for and against unity and the terms on which agreement 
was finally based. 


In last week’s issue (p. 162) AMERICA commented on 
one of today’s most interesting developments in the 
international labor (and political) field, the unifica- 
tion of Italy’s free trade unions. In the following arti- 
cle the New York Herald Tribune’s Rome correspond- 
ent reviews the circumstances under which the new 
labor syndicate was formed, its program and import. 


None of the negotiators had trouble agreeing on the 
misery which weighs on Italy’s great mass of poor. Com- 
munists and non-Communists of almost every current of 
opinion agreed on that. When Giuseppe Di Vittorio, the 
scar-cheeked Communist leader of the CGIL, protested that 
persons living on pensions in Italy receive sums too 
small to cover more than ten days’ needs a month, Gio- 
vanni Gronchi, pre-war leader of the Confederation of 
Christian Workers, and now speaker of the lower cham- 
ber of parliament, was able in effect to nod and add: 
“People live five to a room side by side with great 
owners who have five rooms for every member of their 
family.” 

Gronchi was one of those who helped lay the phil- 
osophical basis for the agreement among the anti-Com- 
munists. The old idea that profits are the “imperative 
rule of life” of all business undertakings is no longer 
adequate, Gronchi argued. The present is a revolutionary 
era, he insisted: the profit motive must be reconciled 
with human needs of a non-economic nature. Conserva- 
tives deceive themselves when they think that the demands 
of workingmen for reforms in their economic and social 
relationship to capital can be satisfied by the conserva- 
tives’ “give an inch to save a mile” point of view. Frag- 
mentary, extemporized reforms, he asserted, will not 
suffice. 


HARMONIZING AUTHORITY AND LIBERTY 


On the other hand, there are limits to the changes 
which should be made, Gronchi added. Communists 
would solve the problem by putting freedom and democ- 
racy second or third. They are wrong. The correct an- 
swer to the demands of workers on the one side and the 
needs of business and of technical improvement on the 
other is one which harmonizes authority and liberty, the 
rights of the human person and those of the community. 
Workers’ demands must be kept within bounds set by 
the community’s broadest requirements. A peaceful revo- 
lution must be accomplished inside the process of dem- 
ocratic development. An equilibrium of liberties should 
be achieved. 

The state, he explained, must elminate the injustices 
which cause the germs of dissolution to ferment. All ought 
to share the conviction that they must limit their own rights 
in order to respect those of others. Just as each country’s 
interests can be permanently defended only inside the 
framework of international solidarity and concord, so is 
the interest of each class achieved most effectively within 
the framework of the general interest. Collaboration be- 
tween the classes is at least an ultimate objective, if not 
always the point of departure. 
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SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 


Pastore expressed his views in terms of more specific 
trade-union activities. Non-Communist workers, he told 
the Socialists, should unite to form a strong, active and 
effective union which will be powerful enough to win its 
just demands without the rioting and shedding of blood 
associated with many Communist-guided demonstrations. 
Whether the productive process is accomplished through 
the medium of private enterprise or of wider forms of 
socialization, labor deserves the place of preeminence, 
he added. Italian labor suffers now from virtual servi- 
tude to capital, but in the effort to accomplish “a radical 
modification of the present salary relationship” care 
must be taken lest workers become slaves of another 
institution, the Communist state. 

Pastore said his followers in general preferred a sort 
of “supervised economic liberty” for capital with private 
initiative stimulated to the maximum inside the frame- 
work of national economic objectives, and with pro- 
visions for substituting or “disciplining” capital when- 
ever it tends to deviate from the national goals. One such 
goal, he said, would be to avoid loss of excessive quan- 
tities of Italy’s limited national resources through use in 
unproductive consumer goods. 

In industry, Pastore added, his followers want workers 
admitted to factory commissions to advise on production 
policies and to recommend technical improvements. Labor 
is not a piece of machinery; it deserves complete recog- 
nition of its human dignity. 


THE QUESTION OF STRIKES 


The question of strikes was one of the important issues 
between the Catholics and the Socialists. 

“Our organization has indulged in strikes where nec- 
essary, but it has never allowed them to degenerate into 
the type that would damage equipment and society,” 
Mr. Pastore said of the LCGIL. 

Workers, explained Premier De Gasperi, also a Chris- 
tian Democrat, should not be deprived of their last 
argument, the strike, but, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment has the duty to mediate, arbitrate and even use 
force if any one group selfishly aims blows at the body 
of the state on the theory that some strange metaphysical 
force will give the state the power to survive. 

In their replies to the views expressed by Gronchi, 
Pastore and De Gasperi, Socialists discussed the role of 
the strike at length. Italo Viglianesi, assistant chief of a 
Socialist splinter group which opposes alliances both 
with the Communists and the Italian Government, in- 
sisted that Socialist abstention from labor demonstrations 
on the grounds that they are political is nothing short of 
hypocrisy. Abstention from Communist agitations is a 
wise move, he agreed, but abstention should be based 
merely on the grounds that they are for “political aims 
which are not our own.” Announcing his opposition to 
the new non-political trade union, Viglianesi said: 

Parties, especially those with social doctrines, cannot 


renounce the opportunity of affirming their princi- 
ples through the labor unions. Workers cannot lead 
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a double existence, discussing, let’s say, unemploy- 
ment both in the party and in the union hall, follow- 
ing opposite theories in each. I don’t mean that 
Italian unionism is fatally destined to be a prisoner 
of party disciplines but there is no doubt that union- 
ism should be influenced by the political and social 
principles of the traditional mass parties. 


An article in L’Umanita (“Humanity”), a Socialist paper 
which approves Socialist cooperation with the mainly 
Christian Democratic De Gasperi government, expressed 
a view in many ways similar to that of Mr. Viglianesi. 


It is said that Christian Democrats will act as 
Christians in the [cultural and educational] Associa- 
tion of Italian Catholic Workers (ACLI), but as 
mere trade-union members inside the union, and 
that Socialists can do the same. But that would mean 
a repudiation of all Socialist history, doctrine and 
conscience. It is essential that the union be Socialist 
in the sense that it tends to emancipate workers from 
their state of exploitation. The union should do that, 
and it should do it not so much through a fight for 
higher salaries and better working conditions but, 
above all, through a renovation of society, through 
the abolition of the capitalist regime, through the 
socialization of the means of production. That’s so- 
cialism! And socialism is 
inevitable in Italy. No 
form of interclassism is 
possible in our country. 
The master class here can- 
not conceive of interclass- 
ism. There is only one so- 
lution. The rich should be 
expropriated, the key in- 
dustries should be nation- 
alized, so should the great 
landed estates and, more 
or less immediately, so 
should all the means of 
production. Only that can 
get the Italian working 
class out of its chronic 
difficulties. 


Giordano Gattomorto, the Socialist who was chief of the 
technical studies office of the CGIL before the withdrawal 
of the non-Communists, agreed in part with the views of 
Mr. Viglianesi and the L’Umanita article, but decided 
none the less to join the new non-political union. Signs 
that the old Socialist ideas of class warfare would be 
absent from the new union troubled Gattomorto. Class 
warfare, he insisted, is the necessary self-defense of 
workers against capitalists who refuse to share all but a 
small part of their profits. He argued furthermore that 
insistence by many Christian Democrats that land ob- 
tained in the forthcoming redivision of large estates 
should go to the formation of small peasant holdings 
was an error. Collectives should be created instead, he 














said. 
Despite his objections, Gattomorto saw overriding rea- 
sons for agreement. I quote him: 


We are all against the Communists because they are 
anti-democratic. I saw that at firsthand in my job 
in the CGIL. With them the question of majorities 
and minorities doesn’t matter. Here in our new union 
the majority will rule. I just hope the Catholics will 
come around to our ideas and methods. 
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Giovanni Canini, one of the Socialists most active in 
building the foundations for the new union, expressed 
the arguments in favor of fusion. He told the writer: 

The union of all non-Communists is a necessity. 

Unionism is the art of the possible. Its steps can be 

no longer than the length of its legs. There is an old 

Latin proverb: ‘Primum vivere deinde philosophare’ 

(‘First to live, later to philosophize’). It is a duty 

in this moment to reach an agreement that will make 

it possible to save the liberty and independence of 

the labor movement. We must prevent the suffoca- 

tion of political democracy either by rightist or leftist 
totalitarian movements. Democracy must survive, 
and unions are one of its fundamental supports. 

When democracy is safe, then we can indulge in the 

luxury of discussing the rest. We all see the duty of 

raising pay levels high enough to prevent the armies 
of the hungry from passing to the side of the 

Communists. 

Socialists and Catholics have a good stretch of road to 
walk together, Mr. Canini argued, and added that unions 
do not always have to “lift their glances to the final aim 
of complete emancipation of the disinherited class.” 

With Mr. Viglianesi still dissatisfied and L’Umanita’s 
writer no happier, Canini, Pastore and others finally 
drew up principles which led to the fusion of the LCGIL, 
the FJL and some of the autonomous unions. The prin- 
ciples included assertions that: 

1. Italy’s first postwar experiment in a united anti- 
Fascist labor movement (the CGIL) could have succeeded 
if it were not for the disloyalty of “those (the Com- 
munists) who wanted to make the unions real and true 
party instruments.” 

2. The new organization will unite workers who are 
convinced of the need of rejecting the type of trade union- 
ism founded on political and ideological currents. 

3. The new union will work inside the framework of 
social solidarity and of the general needs of the nation. 

4. The new organization will see that the human 
individual receives his merited respect and dignity. 

5. Certain rights will be considered fundamental for 
workers: those of work and the free choice of field of 
work; legal guarantees that the urgent needs of workers 
and their families in all the crises of life will be satisfied; 
the ability to strike in the legitimate defense of workers’ 
interests; worker representation in present and future 
organizations through which “the world of labor” can 
influence the social orientation of national life; and labor 
representation in the management and possession of the 
means of production. 

The architects of the fusion agreed also to certain 
objectives: 

1. To bring all categories of workers together inside 
democratic labor organizations whose sole aim is the 
defense of workers’ interests. 

2. To raise the living level of workers and particularly 
the economic and social conditions of the less advanced 
categories, working inside the framework of the broadest 
spirit of solidarity. 

3. To promote the better use of national resources 
through all means, including radical reforms. 


4. To promote the economic solidarity of all people 
and to proclaim the principle that labor shorld be per- 
mitted to circulate freely in the world and that there 
should be free access to the earth’s raw materials. 

The solution thus recalled the views Pope Pius XII 
expressed in a message to Italy’s Catholic workers in 
Septen.ber, 1949: contract negotiations and similar day- 
to-day trade-union concerns could be left to the strong, 
new, united non-Communist labor federation; the cam- 
paign for the adoption of Christian principles in the 
field of labor would be continued by ACLI. For Italians, 
long used to a virtually inextricable inter-connection be- 
tween political parties and trade unions, the experiment 
will be dramatically new, even though Americans may 
find it a commonplace. It may be added that represen- 
tatives of the AFL and CIO were close at the elbows 
of the non-Communist labor leaders as they conducted 
their long negotiations. 

As a negative test of the meaning of the agreement, the 
seventy-man Central Committee of Italian Communism 
discussed the Italian labor movement at length in its 
April, 1950 meeting. Events in the trade-union field have 
been among the most disappointing, the Communists said. 

Coming months will not be easy as Catholics and 
Socialists attempt to agree on a day-to-day program, but 
American Marshall Plan observers are so satisfied with 
the prospects that they have listed the new labor organi- 
zation as one of Western Europe’s most hopeful signs. 


Canadian bishops 
on the life of the worker 


Benjamin L. Masse 








(The third of three articles) 
Accorpine TO THE BISHOPS OF QUEBEC, the 


duty of restoring the life of the working class falls on 
every single one of us, but not in the same degree. Cer- 
tain groups, including employers, educators, statesmen 
and the workers themselves, must bear the brunt of the 
reform. Before discussing their obligations in detail, the 
bishops describe three qualities of mind without which 
no one can make a contribution to the problem. 

The first quality required in the reformer is a compre- 
hensive sympathy for the worker. This will keep a man 
from shouting communism every time the workers put 
forth a demand. Say the bishops: 

The papal documents are clear enough so that all 

may see that capitalism has been responsible for 

social injustices, and that there exist worker claims 
and complaints which are just and reasonable. 
If these protests are sincerely conceded to have some 
merit, the task of reform is advanced. Mutual under- 
standing is thus created and this in turn smooths the way 
to real collaboration. 
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The second quality is a reasoned sympathy. There must 
be no question of sentimentalism, which begets a naive 
belief in the justice of every worker demand. That emo- 
tional approach leads to no solution whatsoever. Neither 
must the impression be given that what the workers de- 
mand is due to them in charity, but not in justice. Such 
an attitude is wrong and only alienates workers. 

The third quality is Christian sympathy. The workers 
are members of Christ’s Mystical Body, and as such are 
the equals of all other men in human and Christian dig- 
nity. Unless we look upon their demands as those of 
brothers, we promote the cause of communism, not that of 
the Church. To quote a strong statement of the bishops: 

For a Catholic, to condemn in principle all the 

claims of the workers is to make himself responsible 

for the calumnies of which the Church is sometimes 
the victim, and which throw the worker into the arms 
of the enemies of Christ. 
To any student of industrial relations this emphasis on 
mental attitudes needs no amplification. 


A. Duties or Workers 


Two facts are fundamental: the restoration of working- 
class life cannot very well be achieved unless the work- 
ers 1) have a noble and Christian respect for themselves, 
and 2) are prepared to help themselves. 

With regard to the first point the bishops once more 
insist that the workers must seek in religion their guide 
and inspiration. If they do not, they will be poor work- 
men, loafing on the job, turning out shoddy work, fail- 
ing to give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
pay. They will be poor fathers of families, too. 

Secondly, the workers must help themselves by collec- 
tive action. Again the bishops stress Catholic Action, 
cooperatives and trade unions. Though their remarks on 
Catholic Action are down-to-the-earth and inspiring, there 
is no space here to synopsize them. Neither is there room 
to say anything about cooperatives, much as I should 
like to do so. I cannot forebear, however, quoting their 
judgment on co-ops—which may surprise some U.S. Cath- 
olics—and the hopes they have for them for the future. 
The bishops write: 

They [the co-ops] have already produced promising 

results in the fields of credit, trade and housing. We 

hope that these organizations will multiply and be- 

come still more helpful by reason of their number 

and the quality of their members, and that those 

which are experiencing difficulties will attain greater 

financial stability through more intensive education 

and increased interest on the part of the membership. 
That clears the way, however unsatisfactorily, for a fairly 
complete résumé of one of the most important sections 
of the episcopal letter—the one dealing with trade 
unionism. The section begins with a forthright declara- 
tion: 

To fulfill the role in the national economy to which 

they are entitled, to promote their interests as work- 

ers, to win their legitimate economic and social de- 
mands, workers ought to unite in sound trade unions. 


The bishops go further. Existing circumstances, they 
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say, render the obligation of free association still more 
pressing and imperious for workers, and that goes for 
employers also. On this point they find the doctrine of 
the Church clearly set forth in a letter addressed to Car- 
dinal Liénart of Lille, in France, by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council on June 5, 1929. The principai 
doctrines therein set forth are these: 


1. The Church recognizes and aflirms the right of 
employers and workers to form professional associa- 
tions, either separate or mixed, and sees in them an 
efficacious means for solving the social question. 

2. The Church, as matters now stand, regards the 
establishment of such associations as morally neces- 
sary. 

3. The Church wishes that these associations be 
set up and governed according to the principles of 
Christian morality. 

4. The Church wishes that associations established 
by Catholics be made up of Catholics, but she realizes 
that particular circumstances may dictate a different 
course of action. 


In their comment on the first and second of these 
propositions the bishops develop at some length the duty 
of workers to exercise their right of free association: 


Every man has a duty to strive to protect and make 
secure his professional interests. He has the duty to 
—_ aim at obtaining for him- 
gw self and his dependents all 
¢ that is necessary to lead a 
truly human life, a guaran- 
tee against the hazards of 
the future. He has a duty to 
contribute to the welfare of 
his fellow citizens, especial- 
ly of those to whom he is 
united by community of in- 
terest. He has a duty to col- 
laborate in the restoration 
of a more stable social or- 
der by promoting respect 
for justice in all the activi- 
ties of labor, industry and commerce. Alone, the 
worker cannot do any of these things; united with 
his fellow workers he can discharge his pressing 
social duty. In the actual state of affairs, therefore, 
he has a moral obligation to participate actively in 
trade unionism. 
In practice, the workers of Quebec ought to discharge 
their duty of free association by joining the Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada (CTCC). The reason 
the bishops, following the letter of the Congregation of 
the Council, give for this directive is that Catholics “have 
a duty to encourage trade unions which take for their 
guide the social teaching of the Church and whose lead- 
ers admit a moral authority in social and economic mat- 
ters.” Since a trade union exercises a formative influence 
on its members, it will, if it is not inspired by Christian 
principles, make materialists of workers and give them 
a false philosophy of life. For the sake of the record, 
and to clarify certain misunderstandings, here is the 
official teaching of the Quebec hierarchy on the CTCC: 
That is why, dear brethren, on several occasions 
already, notably in our 1941 collective letter on the 
“Restoration of the Social Order,” we have strongly 
recommended the CTCC and have recalled the duty 


incumbent on all, no matter what their social class, 
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to support and favor the unions affiliated with it. We 

again return to the subject to insist that workers join 

these unions in the greatest possible numbers and 

that all our citizens give them their loyal preference 

and entire support. 
The bishops do not deal with the case, which is ours 
generally in the United States, where trade unions are 
“neutral,” having no religious or political character. 
Since U.S. unions have affiliates in Quebec, it is clear. 
however, that the bishops are rejecting them in favor 
of the Catholic Syndicates. 

For the rest the bishops make the assertion—and only 
Marxists would disagree with it—that unions are estal- 
lished not primarily to fight employers but to work for 
harmony between labor and capital. Historically, it i- 
true, unions arose as a spontaneous and necessary conse- 
quence of the abuses of capitalism, but that circum- 
stance, which begot a spirit of struggle and militancy, 
does not change their natural function. Neither does the 
duty of seeking industrial peace prevent a union from 
pursuing its legitimate goals. I quote the bishops: 

A union plays its legitimate role when it insists on 

a just wage and demands social-security provisions 

against the risk of sickness, the danger of unemploy- 

ment and the indigence of old age; when it asks for 
conditions of work which do not prematurely drain 
the physical forces of its members or bring ruin to 
their souls; and when it takes just means to obtain 
these improvements. 
More than that. It is legitimate for the unions, the 
bishops teach, to demand that the workers be given their 
share of responsibility for the well-being of the plant, 
the industry and the whole economy. They will normally 
discharge this responsibility through their unions, in the 
administration of which all the members must be inter- 
ested and take an active and honorable part. 


B. Duties OF EMPLOYERS 


Since they hold key spots in the economic system, em- 
ployers have much to contribute to the restoration of 
working-class life. 

In the first place, they can help everybody concerned 
by cultivating what the bishops call a proper “attitude 
toward private property.” Such an attitude involves the 
recognition of the social function of capital, its sub- 
ordination to human dignity, and the necessity of widely- 
distributed ownership. Employers are exhorted to sup- 
port an economic system which favors small business; 
to make sure that technology is a servant, not the master; 
and to eliminate from the present system all traces of 
the erroneous doctrine that the right to private property 
is absolute and not subordinated to the common good. 

Then, employers should encourage industrial decen- 
tralization, bringing factories to country districts instead 
of drawing the farm population to over-populated cities. 
This whole decentralizing movement will be vitiated at 
the source, however, if employers invade rural districts 
in order to find there a supply of cheap and docile labor, 
or to escape the influence of trade unions. 

Employers must strive, furthermore, to conduct sound 
and successful businesses. By so doing they promote the 


health of the economy as a whole and make it possible 
to pay good wages and expand employment. The right of 
profits, they must remember, is limited by the rights 
of the worker and the needs of the common good. 

It is up to employers, too, to establish good relations 
with their employes and the trade unions which represent 
them. Though employers should be rightfully solicitous 
for the welfare of their workers, they must not practise 
an out-of-date paternalism. As for the obligation to pay 
just wages, the bishops give this practical directive: 

In the present state of industrial relations, the col- 

lective-bargaining agreement negotiated with a free 

trade union can be considered as the normal means 
of determining the just wage. However, it cannot 
be so considered if the agreement has been imposed 
by unjust pressures, from whatever source they ema- 
nate. 
Employers, finally, should join their Catholic employer 
associations. These are not founded to carry on offensive 
and defensive war against trade unions, but to promote 
constructive relations with them. In this matter, employ- 
ers, by reason of the authority they possess, have the 
greater obligation. “Their attitude, friendly or hostile,” 
the bishops explain, “will promote or obstruct, in large 
degree, the establishment of cordial relations and the 
flowering of the spirit of collaboration in the enter- 
prise. It will lessen or accentuate that function of union- 
ism which consists in fighting for the just demands of 
workers.” 


C. Duties oF OTHER GrRoUPS 


While workers and employers must assume the main 
responsibility for putting their industrial house in order, 
other groups also have a contribution to make. 

The bishops want educators to strive to understand 
the problems of workers and to communicate their knowl- 
edge to their pupils. At every step in the educational 
process, teachers should inculcate the social doctrine of 
the Church, using the best pedagogical methods and 
adapting the matter to the intelligence of the students. 

The professional classes—lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
accountants and engineers—by reason of their superior 
education and prominent place in the community are 
exhorted in a special way to do their social duty. The 
bishops warn them against exacting excessive fees for 
their services and neglecting the poor. They don’t want 
it said that some accountants show employers how to 
avoid bearing their just share of the tax burden; that 
certain lawyers assist anti-labor managements to sabotage 
honest collective bargaining; that some doctors give less 
than satisfactory service to the poor. The professional 
classes are generally respected in our society. Remem- 
bering that the higher the place one occupies the greater 
the obligation to serve, let them, warn the bishops, con- 
tinue to merit that respect. 

As for the clergy, they must, in view of present cir- 
cumstances, “give particular attention to social prob- 
lems.” As every Pope from Leo XIII to Pius XII has 
said, they should go to the workingmen, not out of fear 
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of communism, but impelled by a desire to promote the 
temporal and spiritual happiness of their brothers. Of 
priests specializing in social work, the bishops write: 
The role of priests appointed to specialize in the 
ministry of social work is sometimes thankless and 
demands many sacrifices. The accomplishment of 
their duty presents all sorts of snares and difficulties. 
Especially in concrete cases and conflicts of interests, 
it is not always easy to apply perfectly the norms of 
justice. Their actions and attitudes run the risk of 
wounding sensibilities and doing violence to prej- 
udices, and bring upon them criticism and attacks. 
We encourage them to follow their perilous aposto- 
late with charity and prudence, but without empty 
fear. 
For those understanding words many priests, not all of 
them from Canada, will be grateful. For the rest, the 
bishops commend the Sacerdotal Commission of Social 
Studies, which has been the object of occasional sniping, 
and suggest that the average priest would be well ad- 
vised to leave to the clergy specialists the burden of in- 
tervening publicly in industrial disputes. 


Indonesia’s only hope 


H. Th. Bastiaanse 








L- THE FALL OF CHINA has done nothing else, it 
has demonstrated to the peoples of Southeast Asia that 
independence is no sure-fire safeguard against Commu- 
nist aggression. China had always been independent. No 
people had a keener sense of nationalism than the Chi- 
nese. Yet in China communism has been able to ride the 
crest of a nationalist wave, whipped up against Japanese 
imperialism, and sweep into power so quickly that the 
world is only now beginning to realize the implications. 
Chinese subservience to Russia becomes daily more evi- 
dent as news items sift through a Bamboo Curtain. Is the 
same fate in store for Indonesia? 

The independent Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia is but five months old. In her all-too-brief his- 
tory the young nation has already had her share of 
regional revolts, political somersaults, administrative con- 
fusion and economic headaches. For example, the recent 
merging of Indonesian States with the Republic of In- 
donesia to reduce to three the original sixteen constituent 
states in the Federation serves to emphasize the uneasy 
relationship between the anti-Dutch revolutionaries and 
those who had cooperated with the Dutch regime. While 
the politicians of both factions argue the relative merits 
of centralized versus federal government, the simple peas- 
ant is having the time of his life fending off the Dutch- 
appointed tax collector, who still holds his job, and the 
U. S. I. official, both of whose duties overlap. 

Many political and administrative problems could 
easily be solved if the Government had enough money at 
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CONCLUSION 


As I approach the end of this series of articles, I am 
more conscious than ever of their inadequacy. In synop- 
sizing an 85-page document within a limited space, many 
important points must be treated very cursorily, and 
others passed over altogether. For example, I dealt too 
summarily with the bishops’ treatment of education, and 
said nothing at all about their excellent chapter on the 
duties of government in social matters. I am reassured, 
however, by the knowledge that an official English trans- 
lation of the pastoral is under way and should soon be 
available to American readers. Before winding this up, 
it is necessary only to add that the translations in these 
articles are mostly the work of the writer and have been 
made with considerable freedom of spirit. 





(Those who wish a copy of the French text of the pas- 
toral letter can obtain one by writing to Le Service 
Exterieur d’Education de [Universite Laval, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada, and enclosing twenty-five cents.) 





Can the young Indonesian republic, harassed by Red 
plotters and poverty from within, and lustfully eyed 
by Moscow from without, escape China’s fate? Rev. 
H. Th. Bastiaanse, S.J., of the Dutch Province of the 
Society of Jesus, who has served in Indonesia as mis- 
sionary for twenty-five years, is hopeful. 


hand. But inflation and the loss of trade since 1941 have 
caused currency values to drop until black-market prices 
have reduced the value of money to one-seventh of the 
legal rate. It is natural to expect such confusion, given 
the circumstances of the birth of this newest nation of 
Southeast Asia. But it is well to remember that com- 
munism has proved itself the most efficient exploiter of 
political, economic and administrative confusion the 
world has ever known. 

It is significant, though, that there has been nothing 
like a Communist uprising in Indonesia since the unsuc- 
cessful revolt led by a certain Tan Malaka about a year 
ago. There are no Communist-held territories similar to 
those which pockmark the maps of Indo-China, Malaya, 
Burma and the Philippines. Though Tan Malaka suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning several cabinet members during 
his insurrection, he finally took refuge in the hills and 
was reported killed in action. Nevertheless, his party 
still lives. Political observers believe that the Communists 
are lying low, waiting for the last Dutch troops to leave 
the islands before they resume activities. Their success 
will depend on how much support Tan Malaka, if still 
alive, can find in the Indonesian Army and among the 
common people. 

It is difficult to say how many of the nationalist troops 
in Indonesia are convinced Communists. Probably the 
vast majority of them would not know which side to 
choose if another Communist-led insurrection broke out. 
The present Indonesian Army is composed of Japanese- 
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trained jungle fighters, boys conscripted during World 
War II against a possible invasion by the Americans. 
Retaining their Japanese arms, they continued on as 
guerrilla fighters during the war of independence. Fight- 
ing has been their sole education. Looting and pillage is 
in their blood. Now that they have won independence 
they refuse to return to the farms. Communism could 
easily appeal to them, not from the theoretical aspect, 
since they have no clear idea of what it ultimately means, 
but simply because they are restless. Communist-led in- 
surrection would provide an outlet for their restlessness 
and discontent which would prove as efficient as any 
revolt against a colonial Power would be. 

The problem of what to do with the restless Indonesian 
soldier is not so pressing, however, as the many-faceted 
crisis arising from overpopulation, poverty and illiteracy 
among the common people. These unsolved problems 
create too fertile a field for the potential growth of com- 
munism to be ignored. 


ConpDITIONS IN JAVA 


In Java alone, an island about equal in area to New 
York State, 50 million people earn their livelihood almost 
exclusively by tilling the soil. During recent years many 
of them have sought refuge in the towns, thus causing a 
crucial housing problem. Of two possible solutions to 
this problem of overpopulation, emigration or industriali- 
zation, the former had already been tried long before the 
war. It proved difficult, however, to induce Javanese fami- 
lies to emigrate to Borneo and Sumatra, where there was 
plenty of land and work. The natural reluctance of the 
peasant to migrate still persists: he prefers starvation 
on his native soil to prosperity on some other island 
which he does not recognize as home. World economists 
do not view enthusiastically the alternate solution, indus- 
trialization. They would prefer that Indonesia retain her 
role as producer of raw materials and food products. 
Indonesia is too dependent on outside aid to be able to 
disregard the function that the world economists envisage 
for her. 

Closely coupled with the problem of overpopulation is 
the problem of poverty. A recent heated discussion in the 
Indonesian House of Representatives perfectly illustrates 
the standard of living on the island. The question under 
debate was, “Can a villager live on a half cent a day?” 
It was agreed that such paltry earnings would prevent 
starvation and keep a man on the very edge of life. Dur- 
ing the recent conflict for independence, flourishing 
plantations of quinine, coffee, tea, tobacco and sugar were 
completely destroyed. Roads and railways are still sadly 
in need of repair. The war of independence, at least in 
its immediate effects, has not helped to raise the Indo- 
nesian standard of living. . 

Illiteracy follows in the wake of poverty. The average 
pre-war Indonesian had forgotten his “three R’s” within 
a decade after he had left school. The Government Uni- 
versity at Batavia, with its faculties of medicine, law, 
technology (at Bandoeng), agriculture and modern and 
Oriental languages was for the select. With the coming 
of independence, however, the masses are becoming 


education-conscious. A school rush has definitely started, 
and nothing can stop it. Education is recognized as a 
means of progress. Every grade of instruction from pri- 
mary school to university is in demand. The budget for 
education will have to increase tenfold over what has 
ever been laid out in the past. This, in addition to the 
budget for social affairs, public health, communications 
and housing, places an almost intolerable burden on the 
shoulders of the new rulers of the republic. 


WHat THE PEOPLE WANT 


It would be naive to expect that independence once 
gained, a higher standard of living and mass education 
would automatically follow. Yet this is what the native 
Indonesian expects. He will judge his new Government 
according to its ability to provide what he expects. Over 
and over again President Soekarno has declared that the 
task of the new rulers is to respond to these aspirations 
of the masses. The average Indonesian peasant wants 
prosperity, if not immediately, at least in such a way 
that he will gradually perceive some of its effects. Will 
he get what he wants? This is the crucial question, and 
on the answer depends the success or failure of Commu- 
nist agitation in Indonesia. 

The picture as painted here is rather grim. But the 
rulers of Indonesia have no cause for despair. There 
are three reasons for optimism as they look forward to 
the future. 1) Of all the countries of Southeast Asia com- 
munism is least active in Indonesia. The Government has 
already proved itself capable of suppressing Communist 
uprisings and is confident that it can prevent future in- 
filtration. 2) Indonesia is perhaps the richest country 
in Southeast Asia. It has abundant resources in oil, 
tobacco, palm oil, tin, copra, rice, rubber, gold, coffee 
and spices. If any Asiatic people can approach pulling 
themselves up by their own bootstraps, the Indonesians 
can. Tin and oil are once again being produced at high 
rates. Rubber is coming close to the pre-war level of 
export. 3) The present rulers are proving that they can 
tackle their difficult and varied problems with a good 
deal of energetic realism. 

Communism will have the chance to add Indonesia 
to its list of victims in the Pacific only if the Government 
should fail to effect actual progress towards social and 
educational improvement and fail to raise the present 
low standard of living. It has already called for both 
economic and cultural assistance. The United States for 
one should heed the call. Of all the nations in Southeast 
Asia Indonesia is her special responsibility. It was Ameri- 
can pressure on Dutch conservatism which contributed 
materially to the successful negotiation of Indonesian in- 
dependence last December. Provision for the new nation 
should not be overlooked in President Truman’s Point 
IV Program. Indonesia was not left alone by America 
in its march toward independence. It should not be left 
alone in its serious effort to provide the prosperity which 
can make its independence secure. Indonesia is too rich 
in population and natural resources, and is too important 
strategically, for the West to let it go Communist through 
lack of outside assistance. 
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Dreams come true 


Neil Boyton 





W nen NEW YORKERS speak of “The Garden.” 
they mean just one place on earth—Madison Square 
Garden. Here for six happy spring weeks comes “The 
Greatest Show on Earth.” Matinée and night show in. 
matinee and night show out, the Ringling Brothers, Bar- 
num and Bailey Circus daily entertains those from two 
to toothless. 


But there is one exceptional show, towards the end of 
the annual Garden engagement. That is the Special Chil- 
dren’s Performance. This extra morning matinée is put 
on free by the circus folk for those youngsters who lack 
what normal children possess. The glad tidings go out 
to two hundred and eight of Gotham’s institutions. 
orphanages, youth organizations, homes and hospitals— 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, white and colored. Bring 
on your crippled, your handicapped, your deaf and blind 
and bedridden, your orphaned and unfortunate little ones. 
This matinée is their very own. Come, you are very wel- 
come guests of the Big Top. Kids, everything is on the 
house! 


By subway and special bus, by station wagon and am- 
bulance and donated private cars, these invited children 
come—fourteen thousand of them. The walking cases 
come under their own power, especially vocal. Crutches 
become wings. The wheel-chairs and stretchers are trans- 
ported to Madison Square Garden. Volunteers in the 
blue of the Fire and Police Departments, the gray of the 
American Red Cross, in the white and black of all nurses 
and sisters, herd their charges into the choicest seats. 
No, not quite. The little ones who have to be carried in 
occupy the choicest box seats. And the slim cast-bound 
figures on the stretchers have the best view of all! No 
pied piper ever drew such a four-foot following as jams 
the garden this charitable morning of mornings. 


Down in the basement to the gilded animal cages and 
“To the Strange People” most of this mob of moppets 
streams to gaze in delight at the newest attractions, Mlle. 
Toto and Gargantua II, pre-kindergarten-sized gorillas 
that have taken over the air-conditioned cage of Gar- 
gantua, late departed. 

But the freaks, from Large Lady to the Tiny Tims, the 
sword swallower and the charmer of snakes, cease to 
interest long before it is time for the ring acts to begin. 
One wheel-chaired lad confided: “Father, I just said a 
Hail Mary to Our Lady of Fatima, if any accident is to 
happen, may it happen while I’m here.” 

All are back in their seats awaiting that thrilling mo- 
ment when the lights go on in The Garden arena. the 
bright uniformed Circus Band strikes up, and through 
the loud speakers these very special guests are warmly 
welcomed to Ringling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus. Verily, here audacity sits upon its throne, while 
trembling amazement faintly murmurs, “Nothing re- 
mains!” That’s circusese talk, but it is gospel true. 
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Now, indeed, dreams come true for these intent watch- 
ers, most of whom the unthinking world labels under- 
privileged. The funny bears with their alcoholic walk in 
the gigantic cage, “Brainy Bruins with New Ideas,” live 
up to their billing. Those shouts of sheer joy at some 
crazy antic of a painted clown are refreshing to hear. The 
health-giving medicine of laughter eases braces on those 
too young to realize their grip. The wide eyes of entranced 
little ones look as though they are looking at heaven in 
flesh and tinsel as they follow the pretty lady aerialists 
swinging through the air with the well-known greatest of 
ease. A sister in charge of her noisy contingent of orphans 
quietly fingers her beads, yet misses not a mid-air flight 
to the swinging trapeze. “Glory be God! That woman 
does not pay any attention to His law of gravity!” An 
eleven-year-old girl cries, “Chicken!” at the performer 
who walks up and down a rope without any pole for bai- 
ance. Approval roars when the midget-mouse clown steais 
up behind to kick the great black and white cat. What 
yells when the cat clown drops a lighted jumbo-sized fire- 
cracker into the sizable slice of cheese, and three more 
mice minics scamper away from the wreck. How the 
breath catches when the soaring performer somersaults 
over the backs of massed elephants. A ten-year-old cub 
shouts: “Bet I could do that if I had baby elephants!” 

On goes the circus. Acts follow acts—tumblers and 
high-school horses and jugglers. The “spec”—that supet- 
parade “When Dreams Come True”—begins to unfold 
below this most appreciative audience. What a privilege 
to clap hands at a living George Washington and a lanky 
Abe Lincoln or Teddy Roosevelt! 

There was one little side-play that only the observing 
saw, when the friendly dwarf clown came a-calling on 
the blind boys in the box. Some lads feel him to get his 
height and size. These eager fingers pass over the smiling 
clown’s face and he is asked what colors are painted there. 
He tells them, “White and red lines and black outlines.” 
“What color are your eyes, Mr. Clown?” “Blue, Sonny.” 
“Mine were once,” and there is a tiny sigh. But these 
darkened ones always have a cheery nurse alongside who 
carries on a running comment on the sights they are 
unable to see. 

Here a four-foot paralytic, bound like Prometheus to 
his cot, watches “Unus, the Incredible One and Only” 
stand inverted atop a globe on one forefinger. A sister 
turns to one of the Home boys directly behind her seat 
and warns, “Skippy, don’t you dare to attempt that stunt 
again. Remember, last year after the show you almost 
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broke your hand.” Whispers Skippy: “My finger is 
stronger this year, Sister.” 

The red-nosed, chalk-faced clowns are coming out 
again on the green tanbark. Those welcoming shouts al- 
ways herald their arrival. “Just Married,” says the sign 
on the back of the slick sedan, trailing assorted tin cans. 
The car wheels, then it stops at a signal from the over- 
weight trafficccop clown. The clown opens the shining 
door at each honk of the impatient horn and out come 
one, ten, twenty from that single capacious automobile! 
“How do they cram them in?” the guests of the manage- 
ment wonder out loud. 

It’s “Wedding Day in Clownville,” and the square 
dance of the wedding party delights the vocal thousands. 
More gasp when that acrobatic ace makes a back-somer- 
sault drop from the fifty-foot tower. The Ringmaster 
broadcasts that this performer is “Dropalong Calmly,” 
and the answering shout shows recognition of the allusion 
to a well-beloved television hero. Water-conscious young 
New Yorkers shout a warning to the clown with the trick 
auto that squirts out a stream: “Don’t Waste Water!” 

More acts, more acts. The complaint goes up, “A fel- 
low gets cockeyed watching everything in the three rings 
and on the four platforms and in the air at once!” 

All through the three swiftly fleeing hours the Candy 
Butchers pass out the approved circus eats—popcorn, hot 
dogs, cones and cokes. “On the house,” of course, and 
another practical act of charity that is appreciated by the 
special guests. 

As always, where thousands of children foregather, 
children get lost, strayed or—stop—never stolen at a 
circus! Anyway, they do get separated from their guard- 
ians. But John Ringling North has the ideal solution for 
this problem. These misplaced young persons are safely 
parked in a special section of good seats. Here these stray 
boys and girls sit entranced. Not a tear in the section! 
After the matinée they are all restored to the proper 
authority. 

Some clowns reported that this children’s audience is 
better behaved than the regular paid attendance. “No kid 
threw peanut shells or a pop bottle at me this morning!” 
said a congenitally short clown thankfully. “What lungs!” 
marveled another, “It sounded like many more than only 
fourteen thousand!” His chalk-painted face grew grave. 
“Gee! I pity those hospital-case kids! Me and me partner 
gave them all we knew! Poor kids!” 

All too soon this earthly version of—may I write it 
reverently ?—the Beatific Vision, must come to an end. 
Back to home, back to orphanage, back to bed and 
gorgeous technicolored dreams. The special morning 
matinée for New York’s less privileged young ones closes 
on the beat of African drums. The happy guests pile out 
and pile into their buses. A way is cleared by magic 
and the voice of police authority through the crowds as 
other little ones in casts and braces are carried or wheeled 
to the waiting cars. 

The busy circus people hasten away to eat lunch, for 
this charitable show is given by them before the regular 
afternoon matinée and the night show. It’s the first of 
three performances in one day. 


I came away thinking that the great Angels Guardian, 
clothed many colors more brilliantly than any of the 
circus folk, gladly took up their appointed tasks of re- 
cording the daily deeds of mortals that noontime. They 
must have paused before the life tablets to pick out a 
fresh pen, dipped in neon light, to write down this kindly 
deed of the entire Ringling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. 

Blessed be “The Greatest Show on Earth” for the holy 
and wholesome joy it gives in passing to those to whom 
the Master, who never forgets, said the Kingdom of 
Heaven belongs. 


Magnificat 
(Behold, all generations shall call me blessed.) 
All generations come to her calling, 


Hail Mary, Holy Mary! 


In the cool of the quiet morning children sing 

Bringing lily and lilac to her shrine on the green hill. 
(Their will is joyous and still under their Mother’s eyes 
And their praise is a bird in the skies with a shrill song.) 


Now in the terrible noon of insistent life 

We who no longer shine with innocence 

Cut with a knife the tough blooms of our wayward summer 

To lay before her shrine in the gray grottoes, 

Calling her name under the stress of sin, 

Hail Mary, Holy Mary, pray for us in the rough sea of 
our shame. 


Our cries are borne to her in the storm of the elements 
And in the heart’s storm. 

(Twisted and torn in the stern tempest of love 

We turn and cry to her, Hail Mary, Holy Mary!) 
And the moon rises serenely above the deep wood 
Where we stood frightened. 

She is light in the dark night, blessed among women, 
Fair as the moon, bright as the sun. 


We have wrought her image in silver and gold, 
In stone and clay, as she told Elizabeth we would, 
Calling her blessed through the generations. 


Nations have carved her image in wood and marble 
According to their vision. There is no place 

Where her face has not been molded in clay or gold; 
There is no day passes but thousands pray 

Hail Mary, Holy Mary, blessed art thou! 


It is just as she said 

The day she bowed her head in Elizabeth’s room 

When her womb rang with the Word 

Bounding against the pure curve of her emptiness like a 
bell 


Giving tongue to her young blessedness. 


Now we tell in our generation 
What the old have told 
What they will tell who come after... 
Hail Mary, Holy Mary, blessed art thou! 
Sister AGNES 
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For a spiritual policy 





WAR OR PEACE 





By John Foster Dulles. Macmillan. 
274p. Paper, $1; Cloth, $2.50. 


This book is mainly an excellent and 
non-partisan chronicle of recent history 
by a man who has seen a great deal of 
it first-hand. There are not too many 
new facts in it, however, nor a fresh 
outlook. Mr. Dulles does an excellent 
job of telling two stories which deserve 
more reasoned attention than they are 
getting in the current Washington fra- 
cases: the meaning of genuine biparti- 
sanship in foreign policy; and the 
factors which brought those responsible 
for American policy to their present at- 
titude that Russia cannot be trusted, 
that only inflexible strength can furnish 
an unshakable foundation for Amer- 
ica’s safety. 

In particular, Mr. Dulles tells in 
some detail the story of the “turning 
point” at the London Cc: cil of For- 
eign Ministers in the fall of 1945, which 
for Mr. Dulles marked “the end of an 
epoch, the epoch of Teheran, Yalta, 
Potsdam.” In his belief, it would have 
been almost impossible for Secretary 
Byrnes to have taken a firm stand 
against the Soviets’ request for a public 
humiliation of France and China—to 
come home irom the conference with 
an apparent failure—unless Mr. Dulles 
had been there to express the support 
of Republican leadership in that far- 
reaching decision. 

Mr. Dulles makes an excellent case 
for his version of bipartisanship, and in 
so doing points up again the immense 
asset this country has had in Senator 
Vandenberg, Mr. Dulles’ main consult- 
ant. There is no trace of the bitterness 
of Candidate Dulles in this volume, 
which in itself is a tribute to the author 
and to the book. Perhaps his campaign- 
speaking has affected his style—for the 
better, in the opinion of this reviewer. 
It is not a gloomy book, but it does tell 
a gloomy story in stark language. Take 
the opening sentences: “War is proba- 
ble—unless by positive and well-di- 
rected efforts we fend it off. War is not 
inevitable, and I do not think that it is 
imminent. Something can be done 
about it.” 

Dulles’ main pleas are for better un- 
derstanding of our foreign policies, and 
for a development of “the spiritual 
power without which no policy can be 
more than a makeshift.” 

Memoirs of this type generally fall 
into two classes: some are like those of 
Byrnes, Churchill and Sherwood-Hop- 
kins, which feel free to tell the inside, 
intimate story; and those like General 
“Beetle” Smith’s, which furnish a valu- 
able chronology but somehow do not 
reveal anything not already known in 
outline. Dulles’ seems to fall in the lat- 
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ter class, although he does throw some 
illumination on behind-the-scenes strug- 
gles in achieving bipartisanship—for 
example in the story of his arguments 
with Hull during a Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Dulles’ unique contribution comes 
in his firm reiteration that our national 
policy must be rooted in spiritual depth 
“if we are to combat the methods and 
practices of a materialistic belief.” He 
is most eloquent when he speaks to this 
point more forthrightly than any other 
comparable figure in public life. “There 
is no use having more and louder 
Voices of America unless we have some- 
thing to say that is more persuasive 
than anything yet said. To find that 
message is, above all, a task for the 
spiritual leaders of our nation.” 

This book makes one grateful that 
President Truman has again given John 
Foster Dulles an important post in the 
inner councils of the nation. 

MICHAEL AMRINE 


Replaced on the pedestal 





JAMES MADISON: Father of the Con- 
stitution 1787-1800 


By Irving Brant. Bobbs-Merrill. 520p. 
$6 


Like a long-lost statue of a city’s hero 
being returned in triumph to the public 
square, the figure of James Madison 
has recently moved swiftly towards a 
place in history it has not occupied in 
a hundred years. The first two volumes 
of Irving Brant’s monumental biogra- 
phy helped to raise him to the shoulders 
of an admiring present generation; the 
third volume replaces Madison in the 
niche that has awaited him for a cen- 
tury. Too many mid-twentieth-century 
Americans remember Madison only as 
a favorite patron of public schools and 
streets named by their fathers. They 
often ask why earlier generations es- 
teemed him so highly. Mr. Brant’s 
third volume should answer this ques- 
tion. 

Ranked by his contemporaries as sec- 
ond only to Washington, and considered 
by them as the ablest member of the 
Philadelphia Convention, Madison had 
more to do with the framing of the 
Constitution than anyone else. His Vir- 
ginia Plan, the lattice-work on which 
the document grew, was his first con- 
tribution to the Convention. But, as 
Mr. Brant observes, “his fundamental 
gift to the Constitution was the concept 
of national supremacy and local au- 
tonomy in a federal republic ruled by 
the people... .” 

Though nearly half of the volume 
deals with the formation and ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, this space is 
not out of proportion to the importance 
of these two years in Madison’s life. 
Unfortunately the chapters on the Con- 
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vention are the least satisfying in the 
book. The author dams his narrative at 
the Convention and builds up a back- 
water of details which is released in a 
flash-flood of facts. A short chapter en- 
titled “Appraisals” does finally prevent 
the reader from foundering. However, 
when he climbs out of this section, he 
must take his bearings to regain his- 
torical perspective. 

If the Convention chapters make 
hard reading, those that follow may 
well reward the reader’s perseverance. 
Here Mr. Brant is at his best. The 
1790’s have always been the most diffi- 
cult years of Madison’s career to eval- 
uate. Observers have been puzzled by 
the nationalist Madison’s opposition to 
the nationalist program of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Hamilton’s bold 
plan to redeem depreciated government 
certificates at full value first brought 
Madison to the floor of the House in 
protest. The GI’s of the Revolutionary 
War holding the certificates were being 
preyed upon by speculators who antici- 
pated par redemption and bought all 
they could at a fraction of their future 
value. The author has uncovered a 

multi-million-dollar conspiracy of 

bankers and politicians to draw huge 
unearned profits out of the trustful- 
ness of Dutchmen and the ignorance 
of American soldiers and farmers— 
with the speculators headed by Ham- 
ilton’s chief assistant and basing their 
actions on advance knowledge of the 
plans to be laid before Congress. 
These recently discovered details were 
but an ugly rumor in Madison’s day. 
He knew, however, that clever men 
were using the Hamilton funding pro- 
gram to rob their fellow citizens. This 
forced him to adopt the legitimate 
means of organizing political opposi- 
tion to wrest the country from the finan- 
cial oligarchy that was taking over the 
Government. 

Still, Madison never deviated from 
his nationalist ideal. He only changed 
his means. In the 1790’s he felt he 
could best promote his nationalism by 
fighting the concentration of power in 
Federalist hands. This key opens the 
locked door of the Madison-Hamilton 
feud. It explains the funding battle, the 
exchange of fire in the “Helvidius” con- 
troversy, the wrangling about Jay’s 
Treaty and the climactic hostility over 
the Alien and Sedition Laws. Madison’s 
Virginia Resolutions, in reaction to 
these last extreme Federalist measures, 
are viewed as a safety-valve releasing 
mounting political pressure. The rising 
temperature of the times is gauged by 
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the elections of 1800 which blasted the 
Federalists from power forever. Some- 
thing more violent than the peaceful 
“revolution of 1800” might have taken 
place had not Madison mustered the 
opposition into the ranks of the Repub- 
lican party. 

It seems almost inevitable, even in 
the most complete history, that some 
of the story still remains to be told. 
The picture of the Virginian’s crusade 
for religious freedom, for example, is 
fuzzily out of focus. Yet the author’s 





Our “usable past” 





THE TOWN 


By Conrad Richter. Alfred A. Knopf. 
433p. $3.50 


The Town completes Conrad Richter’s 
well-wrought trilogy which he began 
with The Trees and The Fields. In the 
first book we learn how the Lucketts, a 
woodsfaring family, pushed westward, 
and are told of the efforts of Sayward, 
the eldest daughter, to raise a family of 
younger brothers and sisters in the fron- 
tier country of Ohio. The Fields de- 
scribes her years as a voung wife and 
the toil in conquering the land now 
gradually being settled. The Town out- 
lines the rise of the community, and 
concludes Sayward’s story. 

This last volume, the best of the 
three works, can, however, be read by 
itself and be considered on its own 
terms. As the author notes in his pref- 
ace, he wished to give 





...the reader the feeling of having 
lived for a while in those earlier 
days and of having come in contact, 
not with the sound and fury of dra- 
matic historical events that is the 
fortune of the relative, and often un- 
interesting, few, but with the broad- 
er stuff of reality that was the lot of 
the great majority of men and 
women. ... 
Richter has carefully selected phases of 
the life of this people—the work, the 
hopes, the fears, the typical incidents 
that chronicled the cycle of Sayward, 
her family and her neighbors. Each 
chapter has its own unity and is care- 
fully and sympathetically developed. 
Chapter by chapter, Richter warmly 
and lovingly approaches the goal he set 
himself. 

As has been suggested, there is little 
in the way of plot, no more than one 
might find in the story of a tree as one 
reads its history ring by ring. Except 
for Sayward (and perhaps Chancey in 
The Town), the characters are not 
clearly and sharply outlined in this 
trilogy. They are alive and real enough, 
but they are not fully developed. The 
Town, like The Trees and The Fields, 
is in reality not the story of a family, 
nor even Sayward’s story; it is rather 
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over-all excellent account of the turbu- 
lent ’90’s is a notable achievement. Mr. 
Brant, already a well-known journalist 
with a penchant for uncovering the 
human story behind the news, has suc- 
cessfully invaded the ranks of the pro- 
fessional historians. Not since A. J. 
Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall in 
1916 has such an important American 
political biography been produced, With 
Beveridge, Irving Brant stands along- 
side Henry Adams as a great chronicler 
of a great era. FRANK B. CostTELLo 





the story of a people or of a region as 
that region changes from forest to set- 
tlement to town. 

This is not historical fiction formed 
with such insight into the past as Sigrid 
Undset shows, nor has it all the marks 
of Cather’s careful workmanship. But 
the author has measured up to the 
solid and honest norms he set himself. 
For that—praise. We can be thankful 
that some of our present set of histori- 
cal novelists did not have or take the 
opportunity to try their hand at shaping 
up this excellent material for the rental 
trade. 

Conrad Richter has long been inter- 
ested in American life; this book and 
the trilogy it ends are part of the solid 
fruits of that interest. The Town is his 
way of telling us something of another 
portion of our “usable past.” If Mr. 
Richter’s research and warm sympathy 
for the period may possibly have not 
caught all its depths and heights, he 
has for all that portrayed important 
aspects of our past which deserve read- 
ing and consideration today. 

E. J. Drummonp 





VESSEL OF CLAY 
By Leo Trese. Sheed & Ward. 115p. $2 


The quality of Vessel of Clay is de- 
servedly indicated by its sudden ap. 
pearance in the America list of Cath- 
olic best-sellers. It is one of those rare 
books that so capture the reader’s inter- 
est and affection that he is unwilling to 
put it aside unfinished. 

Here is the story of a priest about 
himself—about his ideals and his fail- 
ures. his plans and his prayers, in fact 





- about all his work for the “little people” 


of Christ’s Church, to whom he dedi- 
cates this series of sketches. The author 
takes his reader with him through his 
day as parish priest from the moment 
he awakens until his last drowsy thought 
fades away. 

Yet it is not just Leo J. Trese speak- 
ing for himself. His brother priests have 
been enthusiastic in adding “Amen’s” 
in their own name. Although the inci- 
dental characters of Vessel of Clay are 
fictional, the situations are the reali- 
ties that are repeated in the life of 
every priest. Father Trese has admira- 
bly succeeded in voicing the aspira- 
tions of the men who know only too 
well their unworthiness in acting as 
“other Christs.” 

Perhaps it is this realism combined 
with the author’s evident sincerity and his 
ability to laugh at himself that gives Vessel 
of Clay an appeal that makes one think 
of Going My Way. The book’s tribute to 
the work of the sisterhoods calls for ex- 
plicit approval. Father Trese’s sketches 
should certainly be made available to 
all seminarians. Most fitting for priests, 
the book is no less warmly recommend- 
ed to the laity. 

Francis L. Firas, S.J. 


A half-year’s “‘best”’ for the children 


The publishing year is still young, but it 
is not too soon to hazard an opinion on 
the trends in current books for children. 
A number of picture books have already 
appeared; only a few of them rise above 
mediocrity. Several excellent easy-read- 
ing books have been published. The 
spate of sports stories shows little sign 
of abating. Baseball stories especially 
are tremendously popular with both boys 
and girls. Fortunately for the peace of 
mind of parents and educators, many of 
these books are well written and have 
good characterizations in addition to 
sustained plots. Books on Western life in 
general seem to be nosing out the horse 
and dog stories. Few mystery stories 
have appeared, but there is a thrilling 
collection of adventure books for differ- 
ent ages. Fine authenticated biographies, 
and some not so well documented, most 
of them written with the appeal of fic- 
tion, are coming out in increasing num- 
bers. Some thoughtful stories on human 


relationships and romance for older 
girls have been published. Books on re- 
ligious topics continue to pour out, but 
nowhere is the pussyfeoting of the sects 
mirrored more disturbingly than in some 
of these juvenile publications. One won- 
ders, none the less, if this can be more 
nauseating to the angels than the senti- 
mentality of so many Catholic hagiog- 
raphers and novelists. 

Some of the outstanding children’s 
books of the current season are de- 


scribed below. 
For Younc CHILDREN 


Who Dreams of Cheese? by Leonard 
Weisgard (Scribner’s. $2) is an ideal 
picture book to help the young child to 
awaken to the beauty of sounds and their 
juxtaposition, and to the harmony of 
colors. Each left-hand page poses a 
question in rhythmical, repetitive, som- 
nolent text; the opposite pages paint the 
answers in gorgeous pictures. 
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If there is poetry in Mabel Leigh 
Hunt’s The W onderful Baker, illustrated 
by Grace Paull (Lippincott. $1.50), it 
is the poetry of atmosphere—of airy con- 
fections and solid humanity. The Win- 
klepeck family were happy baking and 
sampling toothsome cakes and cookies 
for the village of Gem, until young 
Elfrieda made her folks go on a diet 
and caused their popularity to wane 
along with their avoirdupois. Seven-to- 
nine-year-olds will eat this up. 

Danny and the Dog Doctor, by Jerrold 
Beim (Morrow. $2), is a pleasant story 
for boys seven to nine. Danny has 
watched the veterinarian at work, so he 
knows just what to do when he finds 
an injured robin. 

Tippy, by Sally Scott, illustrated by 
Beth Krush (Harcourt. $1.75), is the 
tale of a lonesome kitten trying in vain 
to fit into someone’s home. It is not until 
she comes to the farm that Tippy knows 
she has found her niche. Six to eight. 

The Good Luck Duck, by Meindert De 
Jong, illustrated by Marc Simont (Har- 
per. $2), is a book for boys seven to 
nine, which will stick in the memory. 
Timothy wins an incessantly-quacking 
duck at the fair. When he discovers that 
the quacking is a protest against the 
cacophony of the fair grounds, he knows 
he has found just the right pet, for 
Timothy lives in a valley where nothing 
louder is tolerated than the croaking of 
frogs or the calling of wild geese. This 
is a modern story with admirable sus- 
pense, but there are faint mystical 
undertones which never quite come to 
the surface, perhaps because the dread- 
ful quacking keeps ringing in one’s ears. 

For Mippie ACE AND OLDER 

In Blue Ribbons for Meg, by Adéle 
De Leeuw (Little, Brown. $2.50), a 
little Bostonian of fifty years ago is 
sent to join some care-free cousins at 
a U.S. Cavalry Post in South Dakota. 
At first Meg makes little effort to be- 
come one of the family, but after many 
exciting and some terrifying things hap- 
pen she begins to realize how much she 
is wanted by her cousins. For girls 
about nine to eleven. 

The Firehouse Mystery, by Mary 
Adrian (Houghton. $2), is a zestful 
thriller for boys nine to twelve. Inci- 
dentally it packs in some pointers about 
fire hazards and fire control in a big 
city. When Toby O’Connor’s grand- 
father is accused of causing a fire in 
the museum, Toby and his boy friend 
and Spark the Dalmatian run down clues 
and clear Gramp’s good name. 

Shipmates Down Under, by Dale Col- 
lins (Holiday. $2.25), is an adventure 
story for boys up to twelve. Peter and 
Paul sail along Australia’s Great Barrier 
Reef with their uncle in a replica of 
Captain Cook’s Endeavour. They are 
marooned, suffer shipwreck, encounter 
sharks and tidal waves, and retrieve 
their uncle’s and their own fortunes 
when they stumble on the lost treasure- 
ship Seamew. The style is a bit patron- 
izing, but the story zips along with more 
than the old Endeavour’s smoothness. 

Phyllis Fenner once again proves her 
sureness of touch in her latest collection 
of short stories and selections from full- 
length works: Cowboys, Cowboys, Cow- 


boys (Franklin Watts. $2.50). Will 
James, Glen Rounds, Adolph Regli, 
Kate Seredy are among the authors rep- 
resented. The material covers a wide age 
span—anyone over ten will find some- 
thing to enjoy—and covers a wider ter- 
rain: the unfenced plains, the settled 
East, and Europe. 

In Partners in the Saddle, by Adolph 
Regli (Franklin Watts. $2), Kemp Gif- 
ford and his city cousin Peter ride line, 
help round up rustlers and are captured 
by Comanches. This is a tale—for boys 
eleven to thirteen—of the Texas Pan- 
handle in the days when outlaw and 
Indian vied for the unwilling attention 
of the cattlemen. 





The Story of Joseph, by Josephine 
Sanger Lau (Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2), 
is steeped in reverence for God and His 
works. Boys and girls eleven to thirteen 
will read it as fiction rather than biog- 
raphy, but it contains nothing incom- 
patible with the facts of Joseph’s life. 
The character analysis is particularly 
interesting. 

Outlaws of Ravenhurst, by Sister M. 
Imelda Wallace, S.L. (Catholic Authors 
Press, 1201 S. Lindbergh Blvd., Kirk- 
wood 22, Mo. $2.75), is a reprint by a 
new publisher of an old book. Indeed, 
it was worth republishing. One could 
name a few faults, but its merits will 
sing in many an idealistic young heart. 
Do not mistake—it is an adventure story, 
the story of a ten-year-old Scottish boy 
brought home from the Maryland colony 
in the seventeenth century to face physi- 
cal and moral peril under the anti- 
Catholic regime of Scotland. 

Cocos Gold, by Ralph Hammond 
(Harper. $2.50), is a maturely written, 
two-fisted thriller for older boys. John- 
ny Keverne, a fifteen-year-old British 
schoolboy, almost loses his life when he 
stows away on the ex-Admiralty boat 
ML615; and when it is discovered that 
he holds the clue to the Lima treasure 
hidden for centuries on Cocos Island he 
is the unwitting cause of mutiny and 
bloodshed. 

The Catcher from Double-A, by 
Duane Decker (Morrow. $2.50), makes 
no pretense of being anything but a 
straightforward unembroidered baseball 


story for older boys and adults. As a 
consequence of taking time out for 
Pacific action, Pete Gibbs has developed 
what Manager Jug Slavin terms a 
“spirit rot.” This season, Pete gets his 
last chance to overcome his nerves and 
clinch his position in the Big League. 


For TEEN-AGE GiRLs 


From observation, the tastes of teen- 
age girls run chiefly to stories about the 
problems of young people of today, but 
they can become interested in historical 
novels if the touch is deft and the ro- 
mance is fairly thick. Meg’s Fortune, by 
Gladys Malvern (Messner. $2.50). 
amply fulfills these specifications. At 
the end of the first year of stress in 
Plymouth Colony, Meg Dillon finds her- 
self facing a momentous decision. Hard 
work and love will be hers if she re- 
mains in America: she will have a for- 
tune and William’s hand if she returns 
to England. The author writes with an 
undertone of reverence for God, but it 
is unfortunate that she has that fine 
character Squanto commit suicide rather 
than submit to unjust execution by a 
brother chief who resents his goodness 
to the Pilgrims. 

The Captain’s Daughter, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth (Macmillan. $2.50), brings 
us back to the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Janet’s father takes her 
on a long voyage to the Orient to break 
up her engagement to an attractive but 
unstable neighbor. It is a long time be- 
fore the spirited Janet can forgive the 
injury to her sensibilities, but she comes 
round, aided perhaps unconsciously by 
the admiration of two young men she 
meets on the voyage. Janet’s character 
is skilfully developed. the moral is quite 
apparent, but the delicate yet solid ro- 
mance will carry teen-agers and young 
adults through to the final tender em- 
brace—with yet another admirer. 

Sally Burnaby of Going Steady, by 
Anne Emery (Westminster. $2.50), and 
her fiancé Scotty are both eighteen, but 
they insist on planning marriage in spite 
of the misgivings of their parents. For- 
tunately, before they take the step, they 
are given an object lesson to demonstrate 
the wisdom of waiting. The moral is a 
trifle belabored and there is very little 
action, but many girls will see them- 
selves in the loving, bewildered, dissatis- 
fied Sally. 


A Few or Non-Fiction 


The nonfiction field is well covered 
for the different age levels this spring. 
For children seven to ten we have a 
delightful science picture book: Let’s 
Look Under the City, by Herman and 
Nina Schneider, illustrated by the Halls 
(Scott. $1.50). In text and pictures this 
contains detailed explanations of the 
manner in which gas, electricity, water, 
telephones are brought to a big apart- 
ment house. 

In Woods and Fields, by Margaret 
Waring Buck (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$3), is an enticing, comprehensive, well- 
indexed nature book for eight-to-eleven- 
year-olds. The birds, animals, insects 
and plants seen in the four seasons are 
identified and described, and the author 
has illustrated each. 
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| SCHOOLS and COLLEGES | 








VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tuscon, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Resident and day school for girls. Beautifully 
appointed buildings on 175-acre estate. Grades 
and fully accredited high school. Music, art, 
dramatics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. Ideal 
climate and location. Tennis, riding, swimming. 








CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

Resident and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 


Address Sister Superior 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 
Hudson River, 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 














REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: Tie Registrar 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Passion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 








ARCHMERE—. 








A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private’ golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.5. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 








—CRANWELL— 




















SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1947. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Home Economics, Athletics, including all sports. 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


— 7. JOHN'S — 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers B.B., 5. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 21 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland), Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 























COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
campus. Served by the ‘“‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,” 
the ‘400.’ ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 
Address the Secretary 











Saint Joseph 
Academy 











Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four year collge 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 











In Southern Pa. near lL t 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and com- 
mercial courses. Small classes. Beautiful 
modern building located on 140 acres. 
Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes laundry. 
Accredited by State Department of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 














MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
Preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution of the Higher Education 
of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 
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St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
=e Courses leading to B.A. 

Rare and B.S. degrees. Fully 
We accredited, All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 
limited to 1,000. 

Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 
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Adventure with the Giants, by Catha- 
rine F. Sellew, illustrated by Steele 
Savage (Little, Brown. $2.50), contains 
fourteen stories from Norse mythology, 
told with charm and an undercurrent 
of wonder. This will be easy, enthralling 
reading for nine-to-elevens. 

The First Book of Cowboys, by Benja- 
min Brewster, illustrated by William 
Moyers (Franklin Watts. $1.50), is one 
of a useful and attractive series of in- 
formational books for the middle-age 
group. The format is that of a picture 
book, but the illustrations, no less than 
the text, bring out much detail about the 
daily work, equipment and good times 
of the American cowboy. The author has 
written another important title in this 
same series, The First Book of Baseball, 
which will answer any question on the 
sport, and will answer it pleasantly, 
succinctly and with appropriate illus- 
trations (by Jeanne Bendick). 


LiFE STORIES 


Among the many biographies the 
following are fairly representative. 

The Medal; the Story of Saint Cathe- 
rine Labouré (Grail Press. $2) by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt, is an inspirational 
book for anyone over ten. The style is 
over-simplified and perhaps too col- 
loquial, but the narrative moves with 
the speed of a thriller. 

Pope Pius XII, Rock of Peace, by 
Lottie H. Lenn and Mary A. Reardon 
(Dutton. $2.50), is useful for older boys 
and girls and adults. In addition to the 
biographical material there are chapters 
on papal election procedure, and on the 
Popes of the past. The book has an in- 
dex, a bibliography and a chronology. 

A biography of the little Irish cabin- 
boy who rose to become the Father of 
the American Navy has long been 
needed. Francis E. Benz’s Commodore 
Barry: Navy Hero (Dodd, Mead. $2.50) 
suffers from a multiplicity of detail, 
and the style is rather confusing and 
choppy. Nevertheless, John Barry 
emerges as a Catholic gentleman, a 
daring seaman, and a brilliant and 
patriotic naval officer. 

Of late years the American Indian 
has been coming into his own, at least in 
juvenile literature. Shannon Garst’s 





Rev. New Boyton, S.J., is active 
in work relating to juvenile delin- 
quency and children’s problems. 


ETHNA SHEEHAN is librarian at 
Queensborough Public Library. 


MicHAEL AMRINE, former news- 
paperman who has recently been 
working in the field of atomic 
information, is soon to have a 
novel published, Secret. 


Frank B. Costex1o, S.J., is study- 
ing at Alma College, California. 


Rev. E. J. DRUMMOND, S.J., is Dean 
of the Graduate School of Mar- 
quette University. 














Crazy Horse (Houghton. $2.75) is a 
readable biography for older boys of 
the brilliant and courageous Sioux 
Indian who trained his warriors in the 
white man’s battle tactics and defeated 
General Custer. 

Amos Fortune, Free Man, by Eliza- 
beth Yates (Aladdin Books. $2.50), is 
the moving story of an African youth 
who is torn from his jungle home to 
spend the greater part of his long life in 
slavery in New England, but who dies 
a free man, a respected artisan and a 
sincere Christian. The historical back- 
ground is well done, though the pictures 
of the slave round-up and the slave ship 
may be too much for the sensitive child. 

EtTHNA SHEEHAN 





THE WORD 











Yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doth a 
service to God. 


And now the time has come when those 
who oppose Christianity think that 
they do a service to a new and god- 
less creed. But they are wrong even 
in that. 

It is a poor service to communism to 
make it the most despised and hated 
movement on earth. That is what the 
Communists have succeeded in doing. 
And there is no way in which they can 
stop doing it; not so long as they con- 
tinue to be Communists. They are driv- 
en by the blind, self-destructive fury of 
their own madness. 

Homicidal mania is of the very es- 
sence of their philosophy. Sadism goes 
with it as a glove with a hand. If a 
man is not a man but a beast, if the 
universe is a meaningless machine 
grinding flesh and blood to dust for 
no purpose, what becomes of decency? 
What becomes of sanity? 

It was inevitable that the Commu- 
nists should torture and murder bishops 
and priests and nuns and Christian lay- 
folk. 

It was inevitable that they should 
torment and destroy every kind of be- 
liever in freedom and justice. 

It was inevitable that they should 
spew forth insane maledictions against 
religion and liberty. 

It was inevitable that they should in- 
vade classrooms to tear crucifixes and 
holy pictures from the walls, while 
children watched with wide and fright- 
ened eyes. 

It was inevitable that the Commu- 
nists should make fantastic and nause- 
ating fools of themselves. Bigots always 
do. And these are the maddest bigots 
in all human history. 

It is the mark of the bigot that he 
does not give the other fellow credit 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Publications 
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ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE. The Mass in English for the en- 
tire year. A history of the Church in each of the 
48 States, with illustrations and symbols. Cate- 
chetical .and liturgical instructions. Completely 
cross-indexed for easy use. 1382 pages. 4”x6%”. 
Cloth $4. Red edges $6.50. Gold edges $7.50. 

ULLAL 
THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. A Father Lasance 
book in Latin and English for every day in the 
year. Complete directions make it easy to use. 
1850 pages, i 644”. Cloth 6.00. Im. Lea. 
$8.50. Lea. $11 

CULL LL LLG LL 
THE RACCOLTA. The Church’s official collec- 
tion of all indulgenced prayers. Ejaculations, 
prayers, devotions; novenas to each Person of the 
Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, the Angels 
4 Saints. 700 pages, 4%”x7”. Im. Lea. boxed 

9 
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OUR LADY OF FATIMA QUEEN OF PEACE. 
Rev. J. Delabays-Rev. J. H. Askin. Story of the 
sien pilgrimages, with ‘ones and prayers. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites 


26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco 


90900000000 006606060000006 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 

126 NBWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be econ 
AND TAUGHT BY 
JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog Address 
Tee Reverend DeAN 








SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


PREREQUISITES: A degree of Bachelor of Arts 
A reading knowledge of Latin 
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Citotic ind 


An America Press Publication 


The Catholic MING coprsts th 


best that is being sald and written today 
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sor having a mind and will of his own. 

“If I can but force him to outward 
conformity,” says the bigot to himself 
in the dungeons of his buried mind, “I 
shall win.” 

And in that instant he begins to lose. 

What can the Communist possibly 
know of human spirits and human 
wills? He does not even believe that 
they exist. He thinks that men and 
women can be driven like animals that 
feel the lash. Communism has driven 
the devotee of communism mad as the 
first step in his own destruction. 

If it were not so, he would know 
that you do not win a child to your 
point of view by cutting his mother’s 
throat and breaking his father’s bones. 


He would know that you do not make 
a youngster forget Christ by hurling 
the crucifix from the wall and impres- 
sing it indelibly in the young mind, as 
if burned there with fire. 

And he would know that you do not 
bring Christian men and women around 
to your way of thinking by torturing 
and killing the consecrated men whom 
they call Father, and the dedicated 
women whom they call Sister. 

The Communists will never live 
down Cardinal Mindszenty. I know; 
because I have children and I know 
them. I know, because I remember my 
own childhood, when my mother read 
the stories of the martyrs to me. 

Joserpn A. Breic 
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hidden life. 





THE SPIRITUAL LEGACY 


SISTER MARY OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
Edited by 
The Rev. Silvere Van Den Broek, O.F.M. 
Translated from the French 


Louisa JAQUES was a devout Poor Clare Nun 
who died in Jerusalem in 1942. This work is the story of her 
elevation to rare heights of mystic contemplation. The story 
begins with her conversion to Catholicism and her intense 
and apparently inexplicable vocation to the religious life. 
The second part reveals the intimate conversations Sister 
Mary held with Our Lord. “It is a marvelous work of grace 
in a soul... . a gradual work which begins by removing ob- 
} stacles; then sketches a broad outline of the path ahead, 
and finally leads to the lofty peaks of perfection.” In these 
communications God insists on the total gift of oneself to 


His love; the need for spiritual charity; the value of the 
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Catholic Publishers 
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THEATHE 


THE CONSUL. Anyone who has ever 
been entangled in a snarl of official 
tape will find Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
opera, presented by Chandler Cowles 
and Efrem Zimbalist Jr. at the Barry- 
more, a nostalgic reflection of one’s 
own less tragic experience. Magda 
Sorel, the leading character, is a young 
woman trying to escape from a police 
state to join her husband who has al- 
ready fled across the border via under- 
ground channels. When she attempts 
to obtain a passport from the consul 
of a free—or at least friendlier—na- 
tion, Mrs. Sorel immediately finds her- 
self ankle deep in official paper. 

Before she can see the consul, a cold- 
ly efficient receptionist informs her, she 
must fill in a preliminary form which 
will disclose whether her case is worth 
filing. Come back in ten days. . . . Soon, 
Mrs. Sorel is hip deep in question- 
naires, then waist deep, and finally 
hopelessly swamped in reams of afh- 
davits, birth certificates, health vouchers 
and countless other forms and docu- 
ments that seem to outnumber the days 
of her life. The secret police, in the 
meantime, are dogging her steps and 
breathing down her neck. 

Mr. Menotti had several opportuni- 
ties to make Magda Sorel’s ordeal a 
maudlin sob story, and he did not let 
all of them pass. The death of Magda’s 
baby, for instance, has little dramatic 
relevance except that it provides Marie 
Powers with an appealing lullaby scene. 
In the closing scenes there are some 
macabre dances which, while imagina- 
tive in conception and execution, are at 
most of neutral value to the story. The 
strength of the opera lies in the scenes 
in the consul’s office, where Magda be- 
comes enmeshed in coils of legal tape 
and vainly struggles to escape. 

Patricia Neway, in the central role, 
has a fine voice for suggesting emo- 
tional descent from anxiety to frustra- 
tion, and invests the character with a 
restraint that prevents tragedy from dis- 
solving in hysteria. 

Horace Armistead designed the aus- 
tere sets, and Jean Rosenthal’s lights 
provide a properly baleful atmosphere 
for Magda’s desperation. Mr. Menotti, 
who is composer as well as author, also 
staged the production, proving himself 
capable in all three tasks. 

The Consul, I think, is far more ma- 
ture than the author’s earlier work, 
The Medium. It is written with such 
force, and the score sustains such a 
mood of menace and suppressed anger 
that with the present cast it could be 
performed on a bare stage without loss 
of interest. 
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BRIGADOON. Three years have passed 
since Cheryl Crawford presented Alan 
Jay Lerner’s fantasy at the Ziegfeld, 
with a score by Frederick Loewe and 
dances by Agnes de Mille. Miss Craw- 
ford has graciously brought her pro- 
duction back to town for a too brief 
tenancy of New York City Center, 
where audiences are larger and prices 
lower. Physically, the production is as 
bright and fresh as ever, showing few 
signs of the wear and tear of the road. 
The sets by Oliver Smith and costumes 
by David Ffolkes, if they were not fa- 
miliar, would look brand new. 

Marion Bell and David Brooks, the 
original leads, have been replaced by 
Virginia Oswald and Phil Hanna, and 


there have been other changes in the 
cast. Most of the new faces and new 
voices are as effective as those of the 
performers they succeeded—in at least 
one instance, better. David Brooks was 
too worldly in looks and manner to be 
quite convincing as a young man who 
could fall in love with a girl who was 
alive only one day in a century. Phil 
Hanna appears more natural in the 
role. 

Brigadoon, a variation of the Berke/cy 
Square theme, contains an element of 
permanency that is always immanent in 
a story that departs from the mundane 
for a venture into the mystical. As long 
as good voices can be found to sing 
Mr. Lerner’s sentimental lyrics and 
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The ENSIGN forced the Lon- 
don Government to admit the 
truth by confronting them with 
facts. The Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain, Lord Jowitt, on 
April 5th publicly admitted in 
the House of Lords that The 
ENSIGN revelations on Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs, atom scientist, 
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were correct. Lord Jowitt and 
Premier Clement Attlee had 
first both denied The ENSIGN 
story. The ENSIGN exclu- 
sively revealed that Fuch’s 
connections with Soviet espion- 
age were known in Canada 
and the information was re- 
layed to Britain in 1946. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW !! 
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competent performers can be recruited 

for Miss de Mille’s spirited dances, the 

fantasy will remain as it is today. 
THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





FILMS 











ANNIE GET YOUR GUN. Irving Ber. 
lin’s famous musical-comedy stage suc- 
cess of a few seasons ago has been 
fairly literally adapted into a bright, 
entertaining and sure-fire Technicolor 
screen hit. The story, of course, is about 
Annie Oakley, the unlettered, hillbilly 
sharpshooter who joins Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West show and falls in love with 
Frank Butler, the show’s egotistical star 
marksman. Butler resents having his 
thunder stolen by a woman; Annie 
learns that “you can’t get a man with 
a gun” and finally captures him by 
“throwing” their last shooting match. 
The movie’s chief difference from the 
stage show lies in the personality of its 
leading player. Betty Hutton steps into 
the role created by Ethel Merman and 
makes it completely her own. Where 
Ethel was ribald and knowing, Betty, 
in her own frenetically exuberant fash- 
ion, makes Annie naive but virtuous. 
As a result, even the most “sophisti- 
cated” numbers from Berlin’s impres- 
sively tuneful score emerge innocently 
on the screen, leaving their double 
meaning behind them. Howard Keel 
in the male lead contributes a virile 
personality and a fine baritone; Louis 
Calhern, Keenan Wynn and J. Carrol 
Naish supply some excellent subsidiary 
comedy. While the picture’s adherence 
to its stage counterpart does tend to 
slow it down between musical numbers, 
its scope is sufficiently broadened to 
include some interesting insights into 
the Wild West show which was the 
circus of our grandfather’s day. All but 
the most hopelessly highbrow adults 
should have a very good time. (MGM) 


CHAMPAGNE FOR CAESAR. As the 
screen has long since discovered, it is 
almost impossible to present a_bur- 
lesque of radio and television quiz pro- 
grams and their partner in crime, the 
advertising business, that is not at least 
half-way funny. Champagne for Caesar 
is the story of an impoverished but 
omniscient gentleman (Ronald Col- 
man), able to answer questions involv- 
ing the rulers of the Ming Dynasty, the 
frequency of a bat’s shriek, Einstein’s 
conception of the space-time continuum 
and absolutely anything else. In the 
story he keeps on doubling his money 
on a quiz program until $40 million 
is the stake on his last answer. With 
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the help of Colman’s unruffled urbanity, 
Celeste Holm’s satiric portrait of a 
femme fatale, Art Linkletter as an ob- 
noxious quizmaster and Vincent Price 
as a soap tycoon who is even wackier 
than the chap in The Hucksters, plus 
its essentially comic subject matter and 
some fairly bright dialog, the picture 
generates a goodly share of laughs. 
However, it gives the impression of hav- 
ing been filmed “off the cuff,” relying 
on latter-day inspiration to solve its 
colossal problem. The compromise end- 
ing shows that such reliance was in 
vain, as it has very little to do with 
anything that went before. On this ac- 
count the movie is merely a haphazard 
aggregation of laughs for adults, and 
misses the consistent, satiric bite for 
which it was evidently striving. (United 
Artists) 


COLT 45. The latest cycle of Western 
2pics concerns the weapons which 
helped to carve the Old West. This 
Technicolor illustration of the advan- 
tages of the Colt revolver comes be- 
tween the story of the Bowie knife and 
a forthcoming ode to the Winchester 
rifle. If James Cagney wants to get into 
the act, he has only to film a Western 
novel called Only The Valiant, which 
he bought several years ago and which 
is highlighted by the introduction of 
the Gatling gun. The present install- 
ment of the cycle, featuring Randolph 
Scott, Ruth Roman and Zachary Scott, 
is listless and stereotyped to a degree 
which neither incessant gunfire nor 
overacting can do much to remedy. Its 
only original touch is that whenever 
(which in fact is quite often) the em- 
battled hero is shooting it out against 
overwhelming odds, his opponents are 
white-skinned villains; and the last- 
minute relief column is composed, not 
of the cavalry, but of friendly Indians. 
(Warner Bros.) 
Morra WALsH 





PARADE 











ALTHOUGH THE VIEW THAT MAN 
is a thinking being was by no means 
discredited, it did not receive too much 
encouragement from recent newspaper 
reports of human activities....Not a 
few of the week’s events were calcu- 
lated to spread horror among believers 
in man’s rationality. ...The events were 
apparent over wide areas.... Urges re- 
placed reason as the guide of conduct. 
...In Mankato, Minn., a woman tele- 
phoned the sheriff 600 times during a 
three-month period, each time growling 
nothing but “b-r-r-acki” into the re- 
ceiver, and then hanging up. His nerves 


shaken by the ceaseless pounding of 
“b-r-r-acki” in his ear, the sheriff last 
week located the woman, hailed her in- 
to court. She said: “Judge, I don’t know 
why I did it. I just got an urge.” The 
judge said: “Take away her telephone.” 
... Choice of storage space met with 
criticism. ...In Seattle, a recent bride, 
alarmed by a smoking stove, put in a 
fire alarm. When firemen removed the 
charred remains of a cookbook from the 
oven, the young housewife admitted she 
had put the book there, and forgotten 
about it....Overheated imaginations 
were glimpsed....In Jackson, Miss., a 
resident did not notice his own home 
was on fire. Rescued after a neighbor 
turned in an alarm, he explained: “I 
thought I smelled something burning, 
but I was listening to a preacher on the 
radio talking of hellfire and I thought 
it was just my imagination.”... Foggy 
ideas spread havoc....In Waukegan, 
Ill., a husband, standing by his wrecked 
auto, asked his wife why she had not 
stepped on the brake instead of on the 
accelerator. She replied: “Oh, is that 
what that little pedal is? I thought it 
was the ladies’ brake.” 


Here, there, everywhere faux pas 
tripped upon the heels of faux pas.... 
The legal profession made a poor show- 
ing....In Racine, Wis., an attorney 
kicked his client’s shins three times in 
vain when the client began berating the 
judge—discovered too late he had been 
kicking the wooden leg....Red faces 
shone in the financial world... . In Mas- 
sachusetts, a bank, owner of houses, 
discovered accidentally that two of its 
tenants had not paid any rent for four 
years.... The week’s trend affected the 
field of education. ...In Batavia, N. Y.. 
a board-of-education member, unaware 
that he had a trick cigar set to explode, 
lit it at a board meeting. ... Experts in 
other fields of activity blundered.... In 
Tacoma, Wash., burglars broke into a 
store, stole a case of bitter cigarette 
powder for inducing nausea, and a box 
of stench bombs. 


To a visitor from the outside universe 
the week’s activities might have ap- 
peared as evidence that man is not a 
thinking being....The visitor would 
have been wrong.... The truth is, man 
does possess the power to think.... 
Unfortunately, he does not adequately 
utilize the power....He allows pride 
and prejudice and passion and a num- 
ber of other things to take the place 
of his only reliable guide—reason. ... 
Especially in his dealings with God 
does man fail to follow reason. ... And 
this particular failure is the root cause 
of all the troubles afflicting the modern 
world....To paraphrase the Old Testa- 
ment prophet Jeremias: With desolation 
is the twentieth century made desolate, 
because there are so few who think in 
their hearts. _Joun A. TooMEY 
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When Tom Sawyer sold his friends on 
the idea that whitewashing a fence was 
fun, they paid him for the privilege of 
doing his work for him. Which brings 
us round to the subject of ‘““‘Work- 
books” (badly named, we think). 
Actually they make play out of the 
lessons of the Religious Vacation 
School. They teach with attractive illus- 
trations to color, puzzles to work, cut- 
outs to snip, projects to do, all built 
around the lesson to be learned. Teach- 
ers using them say their classes learn 
well because learning is fun; and they 
remember well for the same reason. 


GOD AND EVERYBODY (First grade) 
GOD'S GIFTS (First grade) 
BECAUSE HE LOVES ME (Primary) 


GOD'S CHILDREN EVERYWHERE (Second 
grade) 


GOD’S OTHER CHILDREN (Through third 
grade) 


THE HAPPY LAWS (Fourth grade) 
THE SACRAMENTS (Grades 5 and 6) 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED (Grades 7 and 8) 


Order them now for your summer classes. 
Prices: 15¢ each; quantity discounts. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM 
INC. 


PUBLISHER, 
124 E, Third Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y.”- 
7 > 








NOTICES 


12¢ per word. Payment with erder. 


FORMER SEMINARIAN, third year theology, 
seeks position. Box WJP, AMERICA PRESS, 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
— R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Car- 
olina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Smell 
contri are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleeck China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your § 
service, to give you examination and advice. : 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


4 
P 
4 
stablished | 4 

Leuls Merekiine and Stat Optometrists 
SIX EAST — STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 
Entrance) , 


Opposite Altm 34th Street 
' J fophone: MU 5-6774 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Responses on pocket books 
Epitor: Sincere congratulations on Father 
Gardiner’s article of April 22 on “An open 
letter to some publishers.” For some years 
I have made use of pocket books for class- 
room use, and I find it no easy task to get 
suitable ones. Always, before buying in 
bulk, I must first obtain a single copy from 
the publishers to see whether or not the 
cover picture is proper for juvenile use. 
Not infrequently I must reject an otherwise 
good book on account of the objectionable- 
ness of the cover picture. 

Chicago, IIl. Watter O. Crane, S.J. 


Eprror: I have just finished reading Father 
Gardiner’s “Open letter to some publishers,” 
and I agree with him. As a student of soci- 
ology I can understand what an effect such 
pictures can have on a person. It would be 
well if this letter were published in other 
magazines so that it would reach more peo- 
ple. Then perhaps something would be done 
about the question of the books. 

Nazareth, Mich. Mary Louise KREMER 


Epitor: My compliments to Father Gardi- 
ner on “An open letter to some publishers.” 
My work keeps me traveling throughout 
the United States and, hence, in contact 
with the book displays which he mentions. 
Frankly, I have been horrified over the 
license taken by the publishers, and I am 
sure that the effects of these book covers 
are as bad as he indicated in his important 
communication to the publishers. 

Epwarp Wa.tsH MEHREN 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Epitor: Father Gardiner’s excellent open 
letter to several publishers of the pocket 
books did not go far enough, for, once you 
get behind the covers, the books are more 
smelly than he indicated. I submit that 
somewhere along the line the publishers 
have lost more than just a tile; they have 
embarked on a course that is actually lead- 
ing youngsters and others to try out the 
things they picture so vividly. 

Wayland, Mass. Jatrus J. DEIsENROTH 


Epitor: Although Father Gardiner in “An 
open letter to some publishers” deals only 
with the covers of some pocket-sized books 
as occasions of sin and of sex crimes, he 
opens the door of a problem involving 
teachers and parents. Teachers, especially 
in the high school, know that one of the 
most powerful influences in a school is 
the influence of pupil upon pupil. During 
the years of adolescence it is probably a 
more potent influence than the influence of 
teacher upon pupil or of curriculum upon 
pupil. 


The alert teacher knows that in these 
days there is an ever-swelling influx of 
pocket-sized books into schools, an influx 
that spreads because books are passed from 
pupil to pupil. In the face of Father Gardi- 
ner’s exposé, alert parents might question 
whether the teachers of their young are 
interested in morality at all, and whether 
the teachers are concerned enough and 
responsible enough to shield their young 
from the contagion of morbid reading mat- 
ter so often passed from one pupil to an- 
other. Into the classrooms and the corri- 
dors and the study halls of primary and 
secondary schools the police power of the 
state forces adolescents of depraved mind 
and vitiated tastes along with the ado- 
lescent sons and daughters of Mr. Every- 
man. Benjamin T. Crawrorp 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitor: Father Gardiner’s “Open letter to 
some publishers” was of great interest to 
me. I am only a housewife, but I have been 
worried sick about these books with their 
lurid covers. The effect on our precious 
youngsters is just deadly. Just the other 
day, a lad of fourteen was feverishly leafing 
through book after book at a Woolworth 
stand. I stood next to him, trying to see 
which books had so much fascination for 
him. Sure enough, they were all the ones 
with the suggestive covers. The poor boy 
actually trembled in his eagerness to find 
something in the printed matter to match 
the cover. I spoke to him, suggesting a 
library where he could find something 
worth while, but all he did was to slam 
down the book he had in his hand; then, 
with a deadly glare at me, he stalked out 
of the store. 

(Mrs.) JosepH E. Crparick 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Epitor: Congratulations on Father Gardi- 
ner’s “Open letter to some publishers”—he 
certainly struck indecent literature a well- 
aimed blow. But couldn’t his cannonade 
have sprayed a few shots at the salacious 
picture magazines so prevalent on most 
newsstands today also, instead of only the 
lurid covers of certain pocket and bantam 
books? Rocer Bourceals 
Suffern, N. Y. : 


Epiror: I read Father Gardiner’s “Open 
letter” and I want to thank him for speak- 
ing out. I have voiced my disapproval pri- 
vately to many friends but disapproval 
never reaches the guilty parties that way. 
He has my wholehearted commendation for 
what he says. 

(Mrs.) C. Wittram KIrKLey 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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